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For the Companion. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
The Great Living Picture. 


Lois always wakened happy; and as she sat on 
the edge of her bed on the morning after her 
struggle with what she inwardly felt to be her 
duty to go home, she was only half-conscious 
that something important was pending. 

The soft touch of the fur rug at the side of the 
bed, the gladness of a new day, the gladness of 
life altogether, made a pleasant mixture, which 
she mentally tasted in a dreamy way, perceiving 
a drop of something which spoiled its flavor. 

Ah! It was that she ought to go home, and 
longed to go, but could not. She clearly saw, by 
the light of day, that it would be impossible to 
break her promise to help the orphans. Great 
effort and expense had been laid out upon the 
ground of that promise. But she hoped the days 
would fly quickly ; and as soon as her obligation 
was fulfilled she would make all speed toward 
her home again. 

This she said in a letter which she wrote to her 
father and mother after breakfast. 

While she was breakfasting, a note came from 
Miss Lilian Langdon asking her to do one more 
favor for the orphans; namely, to sit in the 
“bower of beauty’’ and sell flowers when the 
great tableau was over. 

This bower was a construction of evergreens, 
within which would be displayed pretty nosegays 
and gardenias to be sold at large prices, which 
people were to be allured into buying by the 
privilege of getting them at the hands of the 
prettiest girls in town. These girls had objected 
to being outshone by Lois, and had offered their 
objection in the form of a protest against putting 
Lois’s Cape Cod costume into a bower of beauty. 
It would ‘‘spoil the effect,’ they said. 

There had been some discussion between those 
lesser but more ambitious beauties and the 
managers of the fair, but the managers were 
shrewd; they believed that Lois, even in the 
Quaker garb of Cape Cod, would attract patronage 
to the bower. So she was asked to loan her good 
looks a second time. 

The week of preparation did not, after all, go 
slowly, for Lois was under constant excitement 
of agreeable happenings. At last that very date 
of the month of December, in anticipation of 
which her pulses had quickened, became the 
actual, present day of the calendar. On the 
evening of the opening of the fair she went to the 
hall with Una and James Copeland in the state of 
mind of one who was about to make an epoch in 
history. Yet she was never outwardly more 
quiet. 

James Copeland had long ago appointed himself 
the dragon on guard. He was an agreeable 
dragon, though he had a fashion of holding his 
head high, which gave him a too superior aspect. 
This, however, was because he was obliged to 
wear eye-glasses, and his head naturally took the 
position to keep these well balanced, and to give 
him a good square outlook. 

He always looked down at Lois with a certain 
pleased scrutiny in his dark-lashed, gray eyes, 
which she felt to be only a way he had of evincing 
a kindly, attentive regard. He seemed to make 
no effort to please, and yet he did please her very 
well. 

The lights were streaming out through the tall 
windows of the city hall when they came in sight 
of it, illuminating all the open square about it 
most cheerfully. The plain granite edifice was so 
Grecian that it might almost have been in Athens, 
and the people straggling up its high, broad, 
three-sided flight of steps might almost have 
been the good Athenians mounting to the shrine 
of Apollo or Diana. But the music of a band 
playing the air of the old song called “Charity” 
had a most unclassic sound, though not an 
unpleasant one. 

Inside the row of columns, at the top of the 
first flight of steps, was a great open portico, 
from which ascended a second flight to the door 
of the hall itself. 

In the hall the visitors would have found 
ordinarily a great bare white interior, with two 
Tows of fluted columns, and in the centre of the 
wall at the back of the rostrum a large painting 
m oils of General Washington and a wonderfully 
showy charger. They would have found the 











settees. 

Lois had already seen the settees disappear and 
the Father of his Country vanish behind the 
walls of Jerusalem and the brass gates of King 
Solomon and some long, bare tables and piles of 
green things. 

But imagine her entering upon the present and 
completed scene! The white walls were gay with 
red, white and blue bunting. Overhead were 
innumerable festoons of green and bright pen- 
nants. The white columns were wound with 
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melody of ‘Charity,’ made Lois step backward 
and stand still when she had entered upon a full 
view of it. 

She had never beheld so dazzling a spectacle 
before. The bewildering vista, the music, the 


knowledge of her own importance in those great 


matters stimulated her unaccustomed senses until 
her head swam, and she held fast to Una’s arm. 
But the mystic charm over all who entered the 
hall was in the space on the rostrum which had 
been enclosed in a mammoth frame, and covered 





The Queen of Sheba 


green garlands, or supported tall trees in which 
caged birds sang, under wild excitement, as if to 
burst their little bubbling throats. On either side 
were long, white-draped tables upon which, and 
upon two extended lines above them, were spread 
out and swung out a multitudinous collection of 
works, which represented every fine art, every 
example of combined use and beauty which the 
clever, cultivated ladies of New Bedford could 
devise, or remember, or conceive. 

In the centre of the hall, under the gay festoons, 
was the bower of beauty, made in the fashion of 
the temples of Fame which we see in old pictures. 
Under its green and flowery canopy nearly all 
the beauties except Lois had already arranged 
themselves in a captivating circle, attired in white 
or bright costumes of the latest mode; and thither 
had already begun to gravitate, as if to a general 
muster or review, the callow chivalry of New 
Bedford. 

All this, and more, brilliantly lighted up by 








by a dropped curtain. Every eye was drawn in 
that direction, to read again and again the words 
inscribed upon the curtain: ‘‘The Queen of Sheba 
Meeting King Solomon.” 

It was to be the only tableau, and was to be 
offered each evening during the fair. All time, 
all expense, all effort had been given to this one, 
to the exclusion of other and smaller plans for 
supplementary pictures at first proposed. 

Although it was early, many people had 
arrived. Lois was only permitted to have one 


short, general look, and then was hurried away, | 


very much dazed, to make ready for the fulfil- 
ment of the great expectation. 

Cousin James kept her for a moment before 
she disappeared within the proper door. 

“Don’t be frightened by the crowd and the 
noise when the curtain goes up,’’ he said. ‘‘Look 
at King Solomon !”’ 

Then there was a lively watching on one side 
of the curtain, and a serious getting ready on the 


more; for every one, from the Queen of Sheba 
and King Solomon down to the little Ethiopian 
who carried the ostrich feathers with which the 
| queen was supposititiously fanned, realized with 
befitting awe who he was, or who she was, and 
that now the hour had come! 

| ‘Put my crown a little more to the right; it 
feels one-sided,’’ said King Solomon, solemnly, 
too.much weighed down by the heavy richness of 
his robes to be able to lift a hand himself. 

As to the queen’s women, they were very fussy 
about their tiring; but the queen herself stood or 
sat in noble silence, as a queen should, during all 
her splendid toilet. It was too great a matter to 
be in a flutter about, and Lois was one of those 
rare persuns who when inwardly excited are 
outwardly very still. 

Two things only were expected of her. She 
was to look surprised and delighted, and she was 
to be sure not to start when she heard a sound as 
if everything were cracking and trembling away. 

To look surprised and delighted had been the 
one difficulty. Simple, unaffected Lois, after 
many rehearsals, found it impossible to be 
surprised by the sights of the same getting-up of 
Solomon and his belongings, however wonderful 
they may have seemed at a first view; and a look 
of delight can only be summoned by a very 
disingenuous person on an occasion of dread and 
alarm, such as this first public appearance 
certainly was. 

Great were the fears lest Lois should fail in the 
proper expression. 

At last all was finished and ready. 
hearts behind the curtain throbbed ! 

The band played. A bell rang. The gas-lights 
in the hall went down. The foot-lights went up. 
One more forward struggle of the crowd, and 
then it seemed not to breathe as the curtain 
slowly rose. 

It seemed not to breathe for an instant after; 
and then a sound like a great sigh swept over it, 
that grew into a deep murmur. The murmur 
swelled into a tumult of sound, which drowned 
the “Hail to the Queen” of the band. Young 
men provided with costly bouquets forgot what 
they had intended to do with them, and joined in 
the thundering applause, with damaging results 
to the flowers. 

The king to whom silver was as stones, who 
spake three thousand proverbs, and sang a 
thousand and five songs, occupied the left fore- 
ground, and presented but a profile to the middle 
of the house. But his glory was supposed to 
appear in what was seen of his sumptuous robe, 
in a glimpse of his train of princes, his harpers 
and his psalterers, his pillars of ivory and 
almug-trees, his stuffs of Tyre and his gold of 
Ophir. 

No matter what all this was made of. It was 
there, and it was sufficiently glorious. But that 
unto which the illustrious Solomon made fitting 
acknowledgment outshone it all. The eyes of 
all were directed toward the Queen of Sheba. 

The costume of this gorgeous queen is said to 
have been a perfect copy of the original picture. 
It shows a delightfully easy garment of airy 
texture, girdled with a loose, low-falling girdle. 
The border of this robe is stiffened with pearls. 
Over it falls the long, parted veil, fastened at the 
head with gems. Her arms are loaded with 
jewelled bands, and in her ears are pendants of 
pearl. These must have been hung upon Lois’s 
ears, which never had been pierced, you may be 
sure. 

Her jewels were real ones, apprehensively lent 
by amiable ladies. Let me quote a little from a 
newspaper report that has been kept to this day, 
and which seems to have been written under 

| glowing inspiration : 

‘*Her soft raiment,’’ said this authority, ‘‘seemed 
to have been woven in aérial looms, with warp of 
tropical moonlight and woof of dying sunlight, 
thick studded with sparkles of keen arctic star- 

| light, then bordered with the iridescent splendor 
of the rainbow. No head but Miss Mallet’s could 
have borne the brilliant crowning of those many- 
colored gems without seeming to be utterly 
quenched. But it was a mistake to hide her arms 
almost completely by a superfluity of bracelets 
|and armlets, that any archzologist could see 
| were anachronisms of modern jewelry !” 

Though Lois was not at all upset by the noisy 
— being prepared by the warnings for 
sounds much more awful, more surprise could 
not easily have been expressed on a human face; 
for looking at King Solomon, as she had been 
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directed, she saw above his magnificent beard 
and below his superb wig and crown what seemed 
to her the kind and reassuring eyes of James 
Copeland, without their glasses! 

She was naturally astonished, and moreover 
pleased ; and it all passed for the deli; hted amaze 
of the Queen of Sheba. Her involuntary leaning 
towards this really impossible friendly succor 
gave her the appearance of pressing forward with 
eager curiosity which was in the painted picture. 

She was entirely natural, and entirely suited to 
the scene. While some wondered at the ‘‘remark- 
able acting’ of the Cape Cod Quaker girl, to the 
majority, for the moment, there was no Cape Cod 
girl. It was the Queen of the South who was the 
sun and centre of that living picture. It was a 
queen—the very figure which Gertrude Langdon 
and the tableau committee had spoken for. 

Beyond her immediate cortége the painting of 
the scene showed, in perspective, her ‘‘very great 
train, with camels that bare spices and very 
much gold and precious stones.”” 

It is impossible to indicate all the accessories of 
this really wonderful picture. And what need? 
It was chiefly the gentle, beautiful queen that the 
spectators saw. They perceived her surroundings, 
but steadfastly gazing upon her, many a one felt 
the sensation of looking upon something never to 
be forgotten. 

By and by she wavered like a tall lily that feels 
the faint breath of a coming breeze, and the 
curtain dropped. Then there was clamoring for 
another look. Again this was accorded, and the 
beauties of the bower saw all those eagerly 
bought flowers which they had sold with flattered 
pleasure, and many more, showered in a heap at 
the feet of the Cape Cod Quakeress. 

Three times the curtain rose; three times the 
multitude made ovation to Lois. To tell the 
truth it was not all to her beauty, but to that 
which crowned it—her simple sweetness and 
innocence. 

Then Lois returned to the russet merino of 
Aunt Keziah Wyeth. Aunt Keziah, dying, had 
left her best and second best gowns to Lois 
because, she said, they were of about the same 
size, she and Lois; but decidedly they were not 
of the same shape, though Lois wore the gowns 
with but little alteration. 

Now she felt the full force of her lately growing 
rebellion against the old gown. She felt its 
homeliness, its ugliness; she recognized her unfit- 
ness to this momentous occasion. 

James Copeland, when he met her outside the 
dressing-room, adjusted his glasses with precision 
to study her expression. It brightened in an 
instant when her eyes fell upon him. 

“IT was so astonished!” she said, with a studious 
look, as if now she needed to make sure that he 
was himself. 

“I knew nothing could amaze thee more than 
to see that the wisest of men was thy own third 
cousin,”’ said James. 

‘Did I look surprised ?”’ 

‘And delighted.” 

“Oh! But how strange thee didn’t tell me 
beforehand !”" 

‘‘How then could we have hoped to get a look 
of wonder out of that honest face ?”’ 

“Was that what ft was for? How came thee 
to think of it ?”” 

“TI didn’t think of it. It was providential. I 
was sitting in a very dismal corner waiting for 
thee, at the last rehearsal, and news came that 
the original Solomon had abdicated on account of 
some feud among his teeth. He couldn’t come. 
His face was swollen. They put me in his place, 
because I was big enough to hold up the trap- 
pings. At the rehearsal thee did not know me 
under my wig and crown and beard and robe.” 

“If thee’d had on thy glasses I should have 
known thee,”’ said Lois. 

“Ah, but I’m delighted to remember that thee 
did know me when I was invisible. That settles 
it! We are to be recognized apart from our 
bodies !”” 

It is uncertain how long this little side scene of 
the charity fair would have gone on if the matron 
of the Orphan’s Home had not lifted the curtain 
that separated the little passageway in which 
they stood from the crowd in the hall. She came 
to tell Lois that all the orphans that were old 
enough to come were there in force to see the fair, 
and especially the living picture, and that they 
wanted to bid the Queen of Sheba good-night 
before they went home. 

Lois expressed not only willingness, but much 
pleasure in granting this wish, and so a procession 
of very clean little fatherless and motherless 
children, looking not half so sad as she had 
expected, were allowed to have a private look at 
the queen, who gave them each a kiss and a 
kindly word with their good-night. 

James Copeland, with his hands behind him, 
stood gazing upon this performance with a fanny 
mixture of amusement and intolerance. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Lois, when it was over, ‘I sup- 
pose I must go to that bower.” 

“Upon my word! What next?” 

“T don’t quite like to go, because—because— 
this gown—”’ stammered Lois. 

“Thee shall not go, then,’’ said James Cope- 
land, decisively. 

‘I must. I’ve promised,’’ Lois protested, also 
decisively. 

“Let the dragon take care of that matter. 
Come; shall we look about a little and see what 
is here ?”’ 

James Copeland spoke as if some very small 





matter were disposed of, and ventured with poor 
Lois into the crowd. He tried to keep beside her, 
to keep his near-sighted eyes upon her; but it 
was impossible to choose a course and walk in it, 
the crowd about them was so great and so 
invincible. 

They were carried hither and thither. The 
would-be dragon was really a helpless creature, 
all adrift. He heard a voice call, ‘‘Cousin James !”’ 
He looked wildly about,—wildly for a calm, 
superior fellow like himself,—and saw the waver- 
ing of a couple of hands. 

He heard, as through a far-away speaking- 
trumpet, the cry, ‘“‘Excuse us, Mr. Copeland!”’ 
and he saw Lois’s head sink away in the distance. 

He kuew full well—too well—that she had 
fallen prey to the executive Misses Langdon, yet 
he. little dreamed how much he had lost. He 
could not know that he should see no more that 
same happy Lois of Cape Cod. 

Mary CATHERINE LEE. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


WABAN. 


Tommy Trembly was a tinker. ‘Tommy 
Tinker” he might have been called, for like his 
English craftsman of the same trade name, he was 
accustomed to roam 

the country around, 


Crying, ‘‘Old brass to 
mend.” 





‘‘What I do with the witnesses in such a case ? 
Listen.” 

But I will not tell here what old Judge Waban 
would have done with a witness in sucha situation, 
for it would anticipate my story. 

Tommy Trembly, the tinker, roamed up and 
down the provincial towns, with a soldering iron 
and pail of solder in a loose bag on his back, 
crying lustily, as he passed a house, ‘‘Old brass 
to mend? Old brass to mend?’’ by which he 


meant: Have you any kitchen utensils that need | 


repairing ? 

Much of the cooking and laundrying was done 
at this period in immense brass kettles, which 
after long use became thin and leaky, and the 
leaks were commonly mended by the wandering 
tinker during his visits. 

Tommy Trembly was a pioneer of his craft. 


He used to wander from Boston up and down the 


towns on the Charles River, and into the Indian 
towns of Natick, Punkapoag and Magunkaquog, 
or “the place of great trees,”? as Hopkinton was 
once called. Other tinkers wandered up the 
valley of the Merrimac. 

Nearly every village had an ‘‘ordinary,’ 


or 


eating-house. This place was sometimes more a 
drinking-house than an eating-house. Most of 


the disorderly conduct of those generally well- | 


conducted days began in the mugs of these old 
taverns. 
There were some twelve hundred Praying 





The old New Eng- 
land tinkers were use- 
ful folk in their day, 
but they are as dead to 
customs of the present 
time as poor Christo- 
pher Sly, whom the 
curious ballad of ‘The 
Tinker’s Good For- 
tune” put for a time 
in a duke’s place, and 
whom Shakespeare so 
happily celebrates in 
the Induction to the 
comedy of the ‘Taming 
of the Shrew.”’ 

Our New England 
tinker, Tommy Trem- 
bly, did not experience 
any such good fortune 
as Christopher’s. But 
he resembled Sly in his 
alehouse habits, and 
like him, hoped for the 
accidents of fortune. 

He did not chance 
to fall into the kindly 
hands of the good Duke 
of Burgundy, but he 
did fall into the pastoral 
court of Old Waban, 
the famous Indian 
judge. This did not 
bring him the fortune 
that he expected; and 
it is of Tommy Trembly’s ill-luck and misfortune 
as a witness in court that I have a somewhat 
curious provincial story to tell. 

Old Waban’s name meant the wind. To the 
Indians of Natick he was the wind. His mind, it 
was believed, swept the sky, wandered free over 
the forests and streams, and comprehended all 
things. When the Wind uttered his voice the 
truth was thought to have been spoken, and 
nothing more needed saying. The Wind was the 
oracle. 

Waban’s name still lives. The beautifully 
shaded lake under the green hills about Wellesley 
College, over which the girl students often row in 
good weather, will always recall the name of the 
famous chief which it bears; and a pretty 
suburban village near Boston is also called 
Waban. The name is worth perpetuating, for 
Waban was a noble chief and an upright judge. 

He was a judge more than a chief; and Natick, 
and other old towns on the winding Charles 
River, used to be full of anecdotes of his odd but 
wise edicts. 

One of his writs against an evil-doer who bore 
the name of Jeremiah Offscow was long preserved. 

It ran: ‘You, you big constable guide, you 
catch um Jeremiah Offscow, strong you hold um, 
safe you bring um afore me. Waban, justice of 
the peace.”” He had a love of fine-sounding and 
rhythmic language, as the writ shows. 

Waban’s principal residence was at Natick, but 
that name once comprehended the whole region 
along the Charles River occupied by the Natick 
Indians. The great tree at Brighton, under which 
he used to pray and preach, was for public safety 
recently cut down. It was the largest tree ever 
known in the New England Colonies. 

Old Waban’s judgments at court were often 
severe. A young Indian justice of the peace 
came to him one day, and said: 

‘‘What would you do in case where a whole 
company of Indians were found to have become 
drunk and quarreisome ?”’ 

“T first tie them all up.” 

*‘And then ?” 

“T would whip um plaintiff.” 

“Yes ?°” 

“And then I whip um ’fendant!”’ 

The young Indian looked surprised. 





Tommy before the Justice. 


Indians, as the Christian Indians were called, in 
the villages near Boston at this time. These had 
been converted to Christianity through the efforts 
of John Eliot, the Indian apostle, who translated 
the Bible into the Indian tongue. The principal 
seat of the Praying Indians was at Natick, and 
Waban was their principal leader, governor, 
counsellor and judge. 

There was an ordinary near the borders of 
Lake Cochituate, not far from the Indian village, 
kept by one “Indian Pendergast’ and his wife, 
which acquired a bad reputation from the brawls 
that had occurred there over the drinking-cups. 
Squaw Pendergast, as the hostess was called, was 
a sharp-eyed, money-loving Indian woman, who 
could speak English well; and it was her passion 
to secure as many pence and shillings as possible 
from every guest who came. 

*<’Tis the bar that makes the money, I tell you; 
*tis the bar that makes the money. Slap!’ she 
used to say, striking her hand on her long, jingling 
jacket. 

““Yes,’’ once answered a grave old Indian 
deacon ; ‘“‘and it is the bar that loses the money 
at last, and good name and soul and all, as you 
will see, Squaw Pendergast. Ale money um heap 
poor!" 

One early autumn day Tommy Trembly 
wandered away from Boston along the Charles 
River, through little settlements and past the 
farms, crying, when he saw a habitation, ‘Old 
brass to mend? Old brass to mend ?” 

The next afternoon found him at Natick. He 
had mended many pots and kettles by the way. 
The heats of early autumn were cooling now; the 
apples were reddening on the trees. There were 
thistle-downs on the roads and byways, and the 
graceful leaves of the sassafras were turning 
yellow. 

Approaching Natick, Tommy ceased to cry, 
“Old brass to mend?”’ He had earned much 
money by the way, and his only thought now 
was of the ordinary, and of Squaw Pendergast’s 
hard cider and foaming mugs of ale. Here and 
there a farmer called to him to stop, but he did 
not heed. 


‘Here, stop, stop! Kettles, kettles!’”’ shouted 


one goodwife; but Tommy did not even turn his 
head in response. 


“Stop that wild tinker; kettles, kettles!’”’ she 
cried to her hired man. ‘Kettles, kettles!” 
shouted the man, swinging his corn-knife; but on 
flew Tommy, unheeding. 

“Are you flying to-day?’ asked black-eyed 
Squaw Pendergast, as his dusty figure moved 
athwart the cool trunks of the trees. 

‘Ay, Squaw Pendergast, and it’s good money 
I’ve made to-day,”’ said Tommy, striking on a 
| pocket in his leather breeches. 

“It’s a lively supper that I have for you,” said 
the squaw. Tommy threw down his bag of tools 
and fanned himself with his hat, looking away to 
the sunset sky. 

A “lively’’ supper Tommy made, but his 
pocket did not chink so lively after it was over. 
Some idling cattle-drovers came, and he took 
another supper with them; and after his two 
suppers were over his leather pocket did not 
| chink at all. But the chink might have been 
| heard in Squaw Pendorgast’s long woolen pocket. 

During the evening a quarrel arose between the 
| half-intoxicated drovers and Pendergast, the 
keeper of the ordinary, who was an ale-drinking, 
indolent, disorderly Indian. The men disputed; 
| the Indian interfered, and struck one of them to 
the floor, where he lay for a time insensible. 

The squaw took her husband’s side in the 
quarrel, and threw firewood at the drovers; and 
amid it all the alarmed neighbors came to the 
place and demanded the keeping of the peace. 











The idlers at the ordinary went 
away through fear of arrest, and with 
them disappeared Tommy Trembly’s bag of 
tinker’s tools, solder and soldering irons. 

The man recovered, but the next morning 
came an order from Judge Waban for the arrest 
of the Indian Pendergast and his squaw, and also 
a demand that Tommy Trembly should appear 
as witness. 

The court day was appointed. Tommy was 
greatly frightened, for the eccentric punishments 
of Old Waban’s courts were famous; and the 
affair presented Tommy in no favorable light 
among the grave Puritan Indians. 

“IT am only a witness,”’ he said to the people 
who stared at him on the way ; ‘‘only the witness, 
you know.” 

“You don’t know what you will find yourself 
when you get into the court of Old Waban,”’ said 
afarmer. ‘If you weren’t a white man I would 
not like to stand in your place.”’ 

The court was held on the brown fields near 
where Wellesley College now stands. The slopes 
were cooled by great oak shadows, and overlooked 
the lovely pond now called Lake Waban. All the 
people, Indians and white, gathered from skeleton 
villages around to witness the trial. 

It was a hot autumn day. The locusts sang in 
the great oaks, and the ospreys whirled in the 
sky. The grasses rustled; the ferns were turning 
yellow, and blue gentians filled the dry beds of 
the summer weirs under the hills. 

Here and there wild grasses hung from the 
trees, and everywhere the always curious bluejays 
floated and scolded, as if to ask what meant all 
this gathering of the people. 

Oid Waban sat under a patriarchal oak, grave 
and stately. A blanket trimmed with shells was 
thrown over him. He wore leather breeches, 
and herons’ plumes covered his head. He was 
an old man, but his hair was black and long. 
His hands were hard and brawny as copper, and 
as he sat down on a shelf of rock under the oak, 
he rested his chin on a staff. 

Among the Indians who gathered around him 
were several who claimed to be nearly one 
hundred years old. Peambow, or Peam Boohan, 
the ruling elder of Hassanamesit (Groton), was 
there, and Pennahannit, or Captain Josiah, the 
governor-general of the Praying Indian towns. 
Several sagamores came in blankets and feathers, 
and some twenty or more white people were 
present. 

Finally came Joshua Mayhew, Esq., on horse- 
back, as the representative justice of the General 
Court of Massachusetts to the rustic court of the 
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Christian Indian community. It was high noon, 
and old Judge Waban slowly rose, and stood 
with lifted hand. ‘Hear ye! hear ye! hear yo! 
Listen to the voice of the Wind." He lookeia 
forest patriarch, as he stood in the shadow of the 
sun-crowned oak. 

“The peace has been broken. A white man is 
the witness of it. Let the prisoners be brought, 
and Thomas Trembly, who is the witness. Sit 
down!” 

All sat down on the ground. The two prisoners 
were brought, with their hands tied behind them. 
After them came Tommy Trembly. 

‘Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! Listen to the 
voice of the Wind,”’ said Old Waban, rising, with 
lifted hand. ‘Thomas Trembly, tell us the story 
of the fight which you saw at Pendergast’s.” 

Tommy told his story—the quarrel, and how 
he was robbed. 

“It was a bad place ?’’ 
his head. 

“It was an orful bad place—an orfu/ place,” 
said Tommy. 

“The people were aff drinking there ?”” 

“All drinking. Yes, it was orfal.”’ 

«Did you drink ?” 

“I took a warm supper. 
and tinkering.” 

Squaw Pendergast bent her black eyes angrily 
upon him. 

«And I was robbed,’’ said Tommy, with a 


said Waban, shaking 


I had been travelling 





martyr-like air. ‘The squaw she first got away 
from me all my money for—my 
supper. Then I was frightened and 
then I was robbed. I have lost 
almost a week’s work.” 

“Ugh!” said Old Waban; “hard 
times you’ve had. Ugh! 

“Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! 
Listen to the voice of the Wind,”’ 
he presently said. ‘What shall be 
done with the Indian Pendergast ?”’ 

There was a council of the leading 
Indians. 

“Let him be tied to a hornbeam, 
and given fifty lashes on his bare 
back,’’ said Waban. 


A small hornbeam-tree stood 
near. Indian Pendergast was tied 


to it, his clothing was partly re- 
moved, and he was whipped, amid 
the silence of the assembly. 

“Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! 
Listen to the voice of the Wind,” 
said Old Waban. ‘‘What shall be 
done with the squaw ?”’ 

Another council, as before. 

“Twenty-five lashes on her shoulders,’ pro- 
nounced Old Waban. 

She was led away to the hornbeam, and received 
the lashes in perfect silence, as though she had 
been an image. 

“You got paid well,”’ said Tommy, as she was 
led by him after the chastisement. 

‘‘Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! Listen to the 
voice of the Wind!’’ said Old Waban to the 
drovers. ‘Go, take your cattle and drive them 
away, and never do you come again to the honest 
Indian tewns. If you come, you shall go to the 
hornbeatn-tree, too. Go!"’ 

He lifted his brown arm and pointed to the 
north. He stood like a statue. The drovers did 
not reply; they knew his right to order them 
away from the towns. The cattle were grazing 
in the meadowy pastures under the hills, among 
the tall swamp-grass and spearmint beds and 
fir-trees. The drovers hurried them away. 

There was something grand in the old Indian 
as he stood there with lifted arm, the very picture 
of Justice and Truth. Here was a forest prophet 
who, under the Christian teaching of Eliot, had | 
put the nature of the sayage animal, to which he 
had been born, under his will, and was governed 
by his faith in God and moral sense. 

He was called “‘The New Chief’? because he 
had developed a new nature and become a new 
man. Odd his decisions in court often were, but 
there was moral sense in them, and he believed 
that when Waban the Wind spoke, he uttered the 
will of the Higher Power. 

The people watched the drovers as they cracked 
their whips and disappeared among the blazed 
trees of the oaklands. Waban at length broke 
the silence. 

“Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! for the last time. 
Listen to the voice of the Wind. What shall be 
done with Thomas Trembly ?” 

“Done?” said Tommy, starting; “done with 
me? I haven’t done nothing. ' I'm white; you 
can’t touch me. I’m only a witness.” 

“Ugh!” said Old Waban. 

“I ought to be paid for my tinker’s tools,” said 
Tommy. i 
“Ugh!” said Old Waban, “you lost them 

bere.”° 





“Yes, that was the very place where I lost 
them; and I'll lose a week’s time beside.” 

“And that because you were there ?”’ 

“Yes; and by good rights I ought to be paid 
the cost of my tools, and the money I lost at the | 





ann after being so shamefully used there,’’ said | 
Tommy. . 
“Ugh! Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! Listen | 


tothe Wind. What shall be done with Thomas 
Trembly, the tinker ?” 
“Give him the ordinary,” said a white man. | 
Fine the Pendergasts by giving the tinker the 
Ordinary.” 


The chief again lifted his hand. | 


| that greatly excited us. 
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“Take him,” said Waban, “to the hornbeam-| away, in search of information. We found the 


| 
| 


tree, and give him as many sound lashes as you 
gave the squaw.” 

“What? Youcan’t! Iam a white man!” 

‘But the white brother here,’’ said Waban, 
turning to Justice Mayhew, “approves my sen- 
tence. Take him to the hornbeam.” 

‘““What for? what for ?’’ screamed the tinker. 

‘*What for?’’ said Waban. ‘‘What for? For 
being found in bad company. You shouldn't 
have been there!" 

Tommy received the chastisement in a very 
frantic manner, uttering the loudest protestations. 
When the lashes had been given he crept away, 
hardly lifting his eyes. 

The people of Natick were slow to forget the 
old chief's methods with witnesses who were 
found in bad company, and who ‘shouldn't have 
been there.”’ 





} 
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CAPTURED AS SPIES. 


Railroad track’s all torn 
You boys had | 
I'm going 


“Butler's coming! 
up, and the telegraph wires cut! 


better get right back to Petersburg. 
there to give the alarm.” 

A dust-covered farmer mounted on a foaming 
horse, who had come tearing down the Richmond 
turnpike, shouted this startling news to two 





In an Abandored Camp. 


barefooted newsboys who were resting in the | 
shade on the side of the turnpike, a few yards | 
from the point where it crossed the Richmond | 
and Petersburg railroad. | 

The time was in the early days of the siege of | 
Petersburg, when General Benjamin F. Butler | 
was operating on the James River. 

The farmer put spurs to his horse, and was off 
like a flash in the direction of Petersburg. | 

The older of these two newsboys was fifteen. 
I will call him Jack. Iwas the younger one, and | 
I was eleven years old. | 

We discussed the question whether we should 
go home, or go on toward Richmond and endeavor 
to get a glimpse of General Butler and his troops. 
We should have been aware that we were 
doing a very foolish thing, and I have no 
doubt we were; but I suppose our prudence 
was quite overpowered by a curiosity to see 
General Butler, whom Confederate boys at 
that time regarded as a sort of monster. 

We started at a brisk walk along the 
railroad, with our unsold stock of Richmond 
papers under our arms. 

As we turned a curve near the Swift Creek 
bridge we saw, about a mile beyond, a sight 
The air was full 
of black smoke, through which we saw an 
occasional flash of bright flames. What 
could it be? It seemed to be exactly on 
the track. 

The only house near it was that on 
Shippen’s farm, which could be seen 
standing. 

We hurried on toward the fire; and 
presently we came near enough to discover 
that the source of the flames was a great 
pile of telegraph poles and railroad ties. 

“‘Butler’s men did that,’’ said Jack. 

“Did they ?” said I. 

“Course they did,”’ said Jack. ‘We'll 
have to be mighty cautious. Let’s get into 
the ditch along the track and keep a sharp 


| lookout.” 


We crept into the ditch, peering out and 
walking slowly along, half-bent, with our 
straw hats in our hands. 

As we neared the fire the ditch became 
too warm, and we climbed out into the field. 

No one was in sight. We grew bold, and 
approached as near the fire as the heat 
would allow. 

We saw that the track had been torn up for | 
about a quarter of a mile, and the telegraph poles 
cut down. Rails had been piled upon the fire 
with the poles and ties; and we were greatly 
interested in seeing the fantastic shapes into 
which the heavy iron rails had been twisted by 
the great heat. 

We watched the fire until we were tired of the 
amusement. Then we decided to go over to Mr. 


Shippen’s house, which was only a short distance 


house empty and deserted. The window-sashes 
were all out and the doors off their hinges, while 
the yard was littered with broken furniture and 
household goods. 

In one of the lower rooms a fire had been 
kindled in the middle of the floor, evidently with 
a purpose to burn the house, but the blaze had 
gone out, leaving only a large charred spot on 
the floor. 

From one of the upper windows we made a 
discovery that set our blood tingling. Just 
beyond a slight rise of the ground north of the 
house was a Union encampment. The smoke 


lazily rose from a hundred camp-fires, and the 


white tents gleamed in the bright sunshine ina 
manner that was almost painful to the eyes. 

Before one of these tents, somewhat larger than 
the rest, a handsome United States flag 
flying. We held a hurried council of war, and 
decided to walk boldly into the camp, crying our 
papers; and if stopped by the guards, to pretend 
that we thought it was a Confederate camp. 

Off we started, confident enough in appear- 
ance, though we were really very uneasy as to 
the result of our adventure. Our surprise was 
great, when we reached the top of the little hill, 
to discover that there were no guards between us 
and the camp, less than two hundred yards away ; 
and it was increased when we saw no sign of life 
in the encampment. 

Gradually it dawned upon us that the camp 
had been suddenly abandoned; so 
suddenly, indeed, that the dinners 
were left cooking on the fires, and 
all sorts of camp utensils and pro- 
visions were scattered promiscu- 
ously around. 

We made straight for the big tent 
in front of which the flag was 
flving. Jack lowered the flag. With 
a beating heart I entered the tent. 

I found it littered with torn papers 
and maps. In one corner was a 
camp chest, upon which were 
painted the words, ‘General B. F. 
Butler, U. S. A.” 


was 


before. Why had he departed so 
hurriedly ? 
have asked myself, without being 


that day. 

In a tent in the rear of General 
Butler’s, which was probably used 
as a kitchen, we found a stock of 
provisions that set us wild with delight. We 
had little to eat at home, and had now been for 
several hours without food. We were as hungry 
as boys can be, and that is saying a good deal. 

A pot of coffee steamed on the fire in front of 
the tent. On the shelves inside was a boiled 
ham, and about it lay a variety of canned meats 
and fruits, while a chest was found to contain a 
quantity of freshly-baked bread. 

I am sure that I have never eaten a meal that I 
enjoyed more than that one. The thought of it 


| suffices even now to coax up a good sharp appetite 


whenever my stomach is inclined to be capricious. 
But all things have an end, and even the 
appetites of two hungry boys can be satisfied in 


Undoubtedly General Butler had | 
occupied the tent less than an hour | 


That is a question I) 


able to answer it, many times since | 
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We decided to load ourselves down with those 
two articles. We found some empty sacks, and 
divided the contents of a sack of green coffee in 
General Butler’s kitchen tent into two parts, of 
thirty or forty pounds each. Then into two other 
sacks we poured a chest of oolong tea. These 
were tied up and put inside the sacks containing 
coffee; and Jack also stuffed into his sack the 
flag in front of the general's tent, which he had 
taken down when we first entered the camp. 

I found my that I could not 
shoulder it without the assistance of Jack, who 
was much larger and stronger than I. 

He suggested that I give him a part my 
coffee in order to lighten the load, and at first I 
was inclined to do so; but when I thought how 
the people at home, after many months’ use of 
parched roasted potato 
parings and other poor substitutes for coffee, 
would enjoy the genuine article, | made up my 
mind that I would carry home the contents of the 
sack, if 1 had to drag it over the entire five miles. 

We had been much excited with our dis- 
coveries that we had not noticed that the sun was 
very low. It would be dark before we could 
reach® home. We gazed longingly at what we 
were leaving behind, and started homeward. 

We took the turnpike, with the hope of getting 
a lift in some passing vehicle. As we trudged 
along we saw two Confederate cavalrymen riding 
toward us. In our fear lest they should rob us 
of our precious possessions, we slouched along as 
near the woods as we could get, hoping they 
would pass without noticing us. 


sack so heavy 


of 


chicory, corn, sweet 
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Vain hope! ‘Halt!’’ we heard one of them 
shout, just as they were abreast of us. One of 
them, who was a corporal, dismounted. 

He was a cruel-looking fellow, and we soon 
discovered that his looks did not belie him. 
Walking up to Jack, he gruffly asked, ‘*What 
have you got there?’’ and at the same time 


roughly jerked the sack from the terrified boy's 
shoulder. 
| Jack tried to answer his question, but the 
corporal did not wait for that before cutting the 
string and plunging his arm into the sack. When 
he drew his hand out the United States flag came 
with it. At sight of this the corporal shouted, 
“Spies! Traitors!’ and danced about wildly. 

It was useless for us to try to explain to the 
infuriated man, and to tell the truth, we were too 
| badly frightened to give a good account of our- 
selves. 
| ‘I’m going to carry you to General Beauregard’s 
headquarters,” the corporal said, ‘and you'll be 
shot as spies!” 

We believed him. It was not, therefore, with 
very good spirits that we started on our march to 
General Beauregard’s headquarters. 

We wished to throw our sacks away, but our 
captors would not allow it. So we plodded along, 
our loads on our backs, and the corporal constantly 
threatening to thrash us for our slowness. 

We turned out of the turnpike into a cross-road. 
I ventured to ask how far General Beauregard’s 
headquarters were, and received a cuff on the side 
of the head from the corporal. I asked the other 
soldier if he would not carry my sack behind him 
}on his horse’s back a little way. I believe he 

would have done so if the corporal had not 
forbidden it. 

Just as we reached the top of a long hill, and | 
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time. At any rate, there is a limit to the amount 
they can eat. 

“Oh!"’ said Jack; ‘if we only had a wagon we 
might carry home a lot of these things.” 

I could not express the feelings which this 
thought called up. But I managed to say, ‘‘Well, 
the next best thing is to tote home as much as we 
can on our backs. What are we going to take ?’’ 

“IT reckon,” said Jack, ‘‘that the folks at home 
would like tea and coffee best; they’re scarcest.”’ 


was about to drop from fatigue, I saw that we 
were near our journey’s end. In front of us was 
a large building which, before the days of rail- 
roads, had been a roadside inn. Two guards 
slowly marched back and forth before the tumble- 
down steps that led to the porch, which extended 
nearly across the front of the house, and which 
now crowded with soldiers, apparently 
couriers and orderlies. 

As we reached the porch the soldiers began to 


was 
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nelly the eunpend upon his ‘“‘baby prisoners.” 
He made no reply, but stalked pompously through 
the open door after instructing his companion to 
hold us. 

This was a useless instruction. We needed no 
holding except such as we were receiving from 
the floor of the porch, upon which we had fallen 
completely exhausted, and where we remained 
until the corporal came out to summon us to the 
presence of General Beauregard. 

“Bring the sacks,” yelled the corporal, as we 
started in without them. 

I am certain that no murderers ever went to 
receive sentence of death with weaker knees than 
we had as we were pushed into the presence of 
General Beauregard. 

I had my eyes shut, but opened them when I 
heard a low, kindly voice saying, ‘Well, my 
boys, what is the trouble ?”’ 

I saw, seated ata little pine table, a dapper little 
man in a gray uniform, with small moustache 
and imperial, and kind-looking brown eyes. He 
was smiling straight into my eyes; and before I 
knew what I was doing I was smiling, too, and 
thinking that our lives were safe in the hands of 
a man who could smile like that. ° 

Behind the general several men were busily 
engaged in writing; and scattered around the 
room were officers, whom I took to be members 
of the staff. 

Every one was smiling in the pleasantest way. 
In fact, the only ill-natured man in the room was 
the corporal who had brought us in. 

“‘Well, well,”’ the general repeated, ‘“‘what is 
the trouble ?”" 

The corporal began to answer, but the general 
said, “I have had your story; now I want the 
boys’ side.” 

Jack was much encouraged. He stepped 
forward and told a straightforward story of the 
way in which we had been arrested, and of the 
corporal’s brutal treatment of us. 

“Shameful!"’ said the general, as he looked at 
the corporal with angry eyes. Then turning to 
Jack again, he said kindly: ‘‘Now tell me where 
you got the flag and the other things.” 

‘We got them from General Butler’s abandoned 
camp on Shippen’s farm,’’ said Jack, promptly. 

“What! Are you telling the truth ?” excitedly 
asked the general, as he jumped up and walked 
around to where we were standing. At the same 
time the room was filled with the sound of rattling 
swords, as the officers approached. 

“Yes, sir, lam telling the truth,”’ Jack answered, 
proudly, looking the general straight in the eyes. 
Continuing, he told the whole story, from begin- 
ning to end, not forgetting the dinner we had 
eaten in General Butler’s kitchen tent. 

General Beauregard held a whispered consul- 
tation with the officers present, and they soon 
hurried out. Turning to the corporal, the general 
said, ‘‘In view of the important information these 
boys have given me, I forgive your foolish arrest 
and brutal treatment of them. You may go.” 

The corporal went out, crestfallen. By this 
time it had grown quite dark, and the military 
clerks were writing by the light of tallow candles. 
General Beauregard turned to one of them and 
gave instructions in a low tone. We sat down on 
a bench at the dark side of the room, apparently 
forgotten. 

Presently the general walked over to where we 
were sitting, and placing his hand on my head, 
said, ‘1 suppose you boys are anxious to get 
home ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ we answered, both at once. 

‘Well, I will send you home in my ambulance. 
Meantime, accept my thanks for the important 
information you have brought me.” 

We drove home, the happiest boys in the world, 
in General Beauregard’s private ambulance, with 
our precious sacks behind us. What a welcome 
we found at home, and how our old government 
Java and oolong were appreciated. 

Howe. Heatu. 
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CARPET-SPLASHER. 


Carpet-splashers or protectors of some kind are 
necessities in all chambers or bedrooms with 
carpeted floors, and in many houses such floors 
are still found, for there are many who cannot 
dispense with the warmth and comfort afforded 
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hy carpets, notwithstanding the amount of labor 
r2quired to keep them clean and wholesome. 

If there is no bath-room in the house, a wash- 
stand in the sleeping apartment is the usual 
substitute, and in such a case one cannot bathe 
with comfort unless the carpet is completely 
protected from the splashing of water. 
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A rug or “guard” made of matting, so large 
that one may move about freely upon it, is one of 
the best things ever used for the purpose; it is 
also handy when giving the baby his bath. 

For occasional use one needs only a strip of 
wide matting, hemmed or bound at the ends, 
with a short binding-strap sewed to the middle of 
one end. When not in use, it may be rolled up 
and confined by winding the strap around it, 
when it can be left standing in a corner of a 
closet or other convenient hiding-place until 
wanted again. 

But for daily or hourly use in a chamber, 
nursery or sick-room, where one desires a perma- 
nent protector, the rug illustrated is very pretty. 
It is simply a width of closely woven matting 
painted with a running vine-like design of long 
leaves, with two shades of brown—oil colors. 

The left side of the sketch shows the first part 
of the work, the first heavy foundation lines in 
the darker shade, each produced by a single stroke 
of the brush; the lighter shade is added last, by 
drawing the brush in a slightly curved line from 
the tip of every heavy stroke nearly to its base, 
giving it the appearance of a long, curving leaf 
(one not an adept at copying might first lightly 
sketch the design with a colored crayon, erasing 


‘mistakes with a piece of bread, or the design 


might be original); when thoroughly dry it is 
ready for use and needs no more care than plain 
matting (an occasional wiping with cold salt and 
water), and is very pretty and durable. 

Nothing more appropriate could be chosen to 
place beneath a plant-stand in a family room. 
The decoration would be pretty in shades of 
leaf-green or in Indian-red. ; 

A similar guard is very serviceable to place 
beneath the wood-basket in a chamber warmed 
by a wood stove; it should extend well toward 
the stove so as to catch all scattered bits of moss 
or bark; such litter is much more easily removed 
from matting than from a carpet. 
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MOTH EXTERMINATORS. 


The invention of a safe and simple preparation 
or method really effective in excluding moths 
from houses would be a world-wide benefaction. 

Advertised ‘‘antidotes’’ and ‘‘exterminators”’ 
for moths are numerous, and many preventives 
are recommended by one housekeeper to another. 
My purpose is to mention some of the surest 
means, thus far learned, for combating the moth. 

Perhaps I should say the moths, since there are 
three species which give trouble. They are the 
clothes moth ( Tinea vestianella), the carpet moth 
(Tinea tapetzella ) and the fur moth ( Tinea pellion- 
ella). Beside these there is the “buffalo bug,” 
a@ more recent arrival, which naturalists rank as a 
beetle, but which has proved even more destructive 
to carpets than Tinea tapetzella. 

‘‘Moth barrels’? have their advantages and 
limitations. These are pretty well known. It is 
not infrequently the case that when the ‘barrel’ 
is overhauled in the autumn, its contents are 
perforated, sometimes literally honeycombed, by 
the tunnels of moth larve! In such cases the 
clothing had probably been liberally sown with 
moth-eggs before it had been put into the barrel. 

Similar results often attend the use of camphor, 
cedar, cloves, ‘‘tarboline,”’ ‘‘carboline,’’ ‘‘naphtha- 
line,’’ “‘camphorene,”’ and a score of other much- 
advertised preventives, such as ‘‘moth-wafers” 
and ‘‘moth-buttons.’’ None of these things either 
kill or injure the larvie of the moth after the eggs 
are laid and hatch in the goods. 

The moth-miller, however, appears to shun 
pungent odors when seeking places to deposit 
eggs. Arsenic, creosote, sulphur, powdered to- 
bacco and even powdered salt, when dusted 
plentifully into the woolen or fur goods, exclude 
the moth, and either kill or deter its larva. These 
substances may be properly termed preventives; 
yet no prudent housekeeper will use the arsenic. 
In fact, all five substances are objectionable from 
many points of view. 

When winter garments and furs are put away 
in the spring, the safest procedure is very 
thoroughly to inspect, shake and beat them, so 
as to free them entirely from any moth-eggs that 
may have already been deposited on them. Then 
pack them away in tight boxes, chests or barrels. 
Neither camphor, ‘‘tarboline,”’ nor any other 
odorous substances will then be neces- 
sary or conducive to their security. 

It is more prudent in the case of 
valuable furs or fine wool fabrics, to 
inspect them occasionally as the season 
advances, for the moth is a very insid- 
ious enemy, and seems at times to defy 
even the most careful precautions. 

In the care of carpets one practical 
housekeeper has of late recommended 
the use of diluted ammonia water for 
sponging and moistening, to be fol- 
lowed immediately by pressing with a 
hot sad-iron. The theory is that the 
pungent steam kills the moth-eggs and 
larve. 

But of all the later ‘‘antidotes,” benzine spray 
appears to be the most effective, both against the 
carpet moth and the buffalo bug, or carpet beetle. 
The liquid benzine can be sprayed from a commor 
rubber bulb atomizer, both into the carpet and 
into the crevices of the floor and mop-board. 

One housekeeper asserts that she has freed her 





house from the buffalo bug by stuffing all the 
floor and base-board cracks with cotton saturated 
with benzine. It has been ascertained by direct 
experiment that benzine deters the moth, kills 
the larvz and sterilizes the eggs. It is therefore 
effective. The objections to its use are: 

First, the odor. The carpets and rooms need 
to be thoroughly aired after the use of the 
atomizer. 

Second, the danger. Benzine is highly explosive 
and should never be used by lamplight. Nor 
should gas, candles, or fires be lighted in the 
rooms until after they are aired. Co Ae 8 
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UNATTAINED. 


The face the most fair to our viston allowed 

Is the face we encounter and lose in the crowd. 

oe thought that most thrills our existence is one 
Which, before we can frame it in language, is gone. 


Selected. —Owen Meredith. 
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For the Companion. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


By Col. Geo. R. Davis, 
Director-General of the Columbian Exposition. 


What can the boys and girls of America do as 
exhibitors at the World’s Fair? 

The Companion has asked me to answer this 
question. To recite in detail the possibilities that 
present themselves to ambitious youths would 
be the work of pages. Therefore, I shall only 
suggest those lines in which the efforts of young 
people may be most profitably directed. 

In the selection of exhibits for the Columbian 
Exposition the authorities will take into consid- 
eration but one fact—the merit of the exhibit that 
is offered. That being the case, any boy or girl 
can offer exhibits with the assurance of receiving 
the same consideration that is shown to full- 
grown citizens. 

We look only at the quality, and do not inquire 
whether any exhibit is the product of a man’s or 
boy’s exertion. Ifa piece of work or collection is 
of a high grade, it will be admitted into its proper 
place regardless of the age of the person who 
produced it. Boys and girls of America are on 
the same level as their fathers and mothers in 
our eyes. 

Of course there are some departments of the 
Exposition in which young people have a better 
opportunity to win than in others. 

Altogether there are twelve departments in the 
Exposition devoted to exhibits. These are: 

a. Agriculture, food and its accessories, forestry 
and the forest products, machinery and its appli- 
ances. 

6. Horticulture. 

ec. Live stock, domestic and wild animals. 

d. Fish, fisheries, fish products, and apparatus 
of fishing. 

e. Mines, mining and metallurgy. 

J. Machinery. 

g. Transportation, railways, vessels, vehicles. 

h. Manufactures. 

Jj. Electricity and electrical appliances. 

k. Fine arts, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
decoration. 

1. Liberal arts, education, engineering, public 
works, constructive architecture, music and the 
drama. 

m. Ethnology, archeology, progress of labor 
and invention, isolated and collective exhibits. 

By looking at this list or classification, young 
people can make their own selection of a depart- 
ment for their exhibit. 

Many of the boys who read this live on farms. 
They would naturally stop at the head of the 
list—Agriculture. 

Some ambitious lad might make up his mind 
to raise a crop of the biggest and best corn in the 
country. If he did, he would be entitled to have 
his corn admitted to the Agricultural Building, 
with a card on the exhibit showing where it was 
raised and who raised it. If the boy won a medal 
for merit, it would certainly be worth all the time 
and trouble it took to sow and plow and harvest 
the crop. 

If a farmer's daughter were thinkin of sending 
something to the World’s Fair, she would proba- 
bly think about entering in the Horticultural 
Department, in which all fruit and fruit products 
belong. 

Boys who are fortunate enough to own fine live 
stock; girls who have fine poultry; any young 
American who has a collection of wild animals, 
can compete in the Live Stock Department of the 
Exposition. 


Prizes will be offered in all the different classes.- 


Dogs with fine pedigrees—even cats of “high 
degree’’—can be brought to the Fair, and some 
of them will win medais. 

One of the interesting features of the Live Stock 
Department will be the competition between 
collections of living birds native to America. A 
prize of seventy-five dollars is offered for the best 
collection of birds, and three other prizes of 
fifty dollars, thirty-five dollars and twenty-five 
dollars go to the competitors that follow in order 
of merit. 

The Fish and Fisheries Department does not 
afford so many opportunities to the young people 
as some of the other departments. Nor can they 
do much in the Mines Department, unless it be in 
the way of good collections of minerals. 





Machinery has always had a fascination for 
boys, and many of them will be interested in that 
exhibit. Students in manual training schools 
who work with machinery will perhaps want to 
show their handiwork here, and they will be 
welcome on exactly the same basis as other 
exhibitors. 

No doubt some of these exhibits by the boys 
will prove a revelation to older manufacturers, 
and to the visitors who have given but little 
thought to the progress boys have made in the 
mechanical arts. 

In department ‘g,’’ Transportation, will be 
shown all kinds of vehicles and modes of travel— 
a branch in which boys have but little opportunity 
to compete. 

Then comes the Manufactures Department. 
This includes the finished product of all methods 
of manufacture. In many factories, boys and 
girls are employed to do some part of the work. 
Where they do all the labor from the beginning 
to the end of the process, the article so made 
would very naturally be admitted into the Manu- 
factures Building, and duly credited to them. 

Ever since Mr. Edison made himself famous 
by his discoveries in electricity, the boys of this 
country have been turning their attention to that 
field, as one opening up possibilities of usefulness, 
wealth and distinction. In one large factory in 
Chicago, where electrical machinery is made, 
hundreds of boys devote nearly all of their 
time, even the noon hour, to study and to 
practical experiments. 

One Chicago boy, only eighteen years old, has 
been so successful in his discoveries that a 
company has been formed with a capital of five 
hundred thousand dollars to manufacture electric 
train signals under his patent. So enthusiastic 
have these young electricians become that they 
have asked us to give them a department of their 
own under the chief of electricity. 

If this is granted, all the amateur electricians 
of the United States will be asked to join the 
Chicago society in making a great display, 
showing what the young electricians of the 
country can do. It is intended to have special 
awards made for individual excellence, and for 
these awards amateurs will compete with amateurs 
only. 

One boy has already offered to enter a series 
of motors, of small power. The chief of the 
Electricity Department says that these motors 
show remarkable ingenuity and economy of 
electrical energy. 

A great display of boys’ work on the plan 
indicated would stimulate the study and inven- 
tion among the young men who have a bent in 
that direction; and the chief of that department 
is enthusiastic over the interest the boys are 
taking in their exhibit. 

In all this the girls seem to have had but little 
consideration. Their turn comes, however, when 
we reach the departments of Fine Arts and Liberal 
Arts. 

Girls have been, and are now, successful students 
of painting, sculpture, architecture and decoration. 
A Boston girl drew the plan for the Woman's 
Building at the World’s Fair; and a San Francisco 
girl, eighteen years old, won the right to make 
the sculptured figures for the ornamentation of 
the same building. These instances show what 
the girls can do, and they also suggest what they 
can do in the Fine Arts Department in competition 
with older artists, both men and women. 

The last and greatest of the departments where 
the young people can make extensive exhibits is 
the Department of Liberal Arts, which embraces 
among other things all school work, public and 
private. Thus the department touches every child 
who goes to school, and through the children 
reaches the fathers and mothers of the country. 

Much of the display not only can, but must, 
come from the children of America. The exhibits 
are intended to show specimens of school work 
from the paper-doll cutting and clay modelling of 
the little one in the kindergarten up to the work 
of academy and university students. 

Schools for domestic and industrial training 
will show how girls are taught to sew and cook 
and do housework. All the apparatus of such 
schools will be exhibited, as well as specimens of 
the work done. Then the manual training schools 
will illustrate their methods, and display the 
handicraft of their students. 

Of course the public school exhibit will be the 
central and the greatest feature of the department; 
and in this exhibit the young people of the United 
States will have an opportunity to show the people 
of all nations how great is the educational system 
of our country. 

One fact should be constantly kept in mind hy 
all young people, as well as by adults who expect 
to send exhibits to the great Exposition. It is 
that only exhibits of the highest grade will he 
admitted to the Fair. 

The exhibition we are now preparing is to 
celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of our continent by Columbus. It 
would be well for those who seek laurels amons 
the thousands of competitors to keep in mind the 
patience, the fortitude, the resolution and the 
heroism of Christopher Columbus, and to stud) 
well this precept : ‘There is no excellence without 
great labor.”’ 

It may be proper to add, in closing this sketch 
of what the boys and girls can do at the Exposition, 
that any intending exhibitor can get all the exact 
information he may desire by addressing tlie 
Director-General. 


” 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AT COLLEGE. 


SECOND PAPER. 


As far as my observation has gone, there is 
only one sphere of competition in which success 
is invariably just and honorable, and that sphere 
is the college or university. Elsewhere, accidents, 
singly or in a series, may bring a man success, in 
the way of honor, power or wealth. 
is clearly of no account in translating or parsing 
Thucydides, in working out the value of I, or in 
analyzing Barbara, Gelarent, the single poetic 
flower among the thorns of logic. 

The principal requisite to success in college is 
hard and persistent work; but to accomplish 
much, it must be directed in quantity, character 
and methods by good judgment. This was a 
truth brought home to me very early in my college 
course, by the following experience : 

For the first two or three weeks after matric- 

ulation, I kept buying and borrowing books 
recommended in the text-books or by my instruc- 
tors, and to be read for further information in 
connection with the work of the course. 
It seemed to me a fine thing—this ambition 
to know all about the subject, to read up 
the best authorities, in the original, and to 
weigh them when they differed. Clearly, 
ten books would give me at least ten times 
the information contained in one, especi- 
ally as that one, the text-book, was the 
most elementary and incomplete of all. 

But in about a week I found that this 
pretty theory would not work at all; that 
these ‘“‘“extras”’ were an intolerable burden, 
and that the text-book and class-room work 
was a sufficiently wide field for my most 
ambitious efforts. 

So without delay I threw this load off 
my back, returned the borrowed books, 
and placed those that I had been extrav- 
agant enough to buy on the remote shelves 
of my library, where some of them stand 
to the present day, in as good condition as 
when they were purchased. 

Thus my first lesson was the lesson, not 
of comprehensiveness but of limitation, of 
concentration. It is perfectly expressed 
in the German saying, with which I became 
acquainted later, “Jn der Beschrankung 
zeigt sich erst der Meister.”’ (In limitation 
the master first shows himself.) 

After this I found it my wisest course to 
confine myself to text-books and the neces- 
sary reference books, and to master these, 
or rather to master a portion of them—one 
book of Livy, one play of Sophocles, a few 
chapters or pages in chemistry, or some 
few chosen extracts from the greatest 
writers of the period. I can best show the 
working of this rule in its application. 

In studying Homer, for instance, the passage 
assigned should, as far as time will allow, be 
submitted to a thorough examination, with such 
aid only as the dictionaries and the atlas will 
afford. The translation, with the features of 
inflection and syntax necessary to it, would come 
first. 

In the matter of translation I thought it best, 
and I still think so, that this should be at once 
close and good. No change should be permitted 
in tenses, persons, numbers or modes, except 
when absolutely necessary. 

Next would come the explanation of the 
allusions; then the niceties of construction. The 
etymologies and the cognates would wind up the 
formal preparation; but the student should not 
lay the book down without learning by heart 
some striking passage of the lesson, even though 
it be a single line. 

A passage of thirty or forty lines studied in 
this way yields a richer harvest than a dozen 
dissertations on Homeric style, Homeric language, 
Homeric religion, Homeric authorship; for, in 
the first case, the student has got Homer himself, 
or a fraction of Homer; but in the latter, he is 
hot studying Homer at all, but Wolf, Brunn, 
Knés or Gladstone. 

Thus, on the Homeric authorship, instead of 
reading labored arguments, all that the student 
can profitably know, at least for the first two 
years, is just this: Some great scholars think that 
there was a poet Homer; others, that there was 
not, 

It is folly for him to try to weigh opposing 
argument and evidence. If he read a hundred 
books on the subject, his opinion would still be 
Worth nothing; he would be an incompetent 
judge till he had first learned the ‘Iliad’? and 
the “Odyssey” by heart. 

On the other hand, in painfully studying out his 
one or two books in the course of a term, he is 
slowly but honestly collecting the materials toward 
an independent judgment, his own by the right 
of conquest. And though he should never go 
beyond his two books, and could not speak about 
Homeric authorship, he has gained something 
beter than material for discussion, for he has 
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entered forever, even if through a narrow gate, 
into the priceless heritage of Homeric genius. 

This was the second lesson then, a corollary 
of the first: Get as close to your subject as you 
possibly can, whether that subject be a person or 
athing. Study your subject, don’t study about 
it, don’t be satisfied with the report of others. 

Apart from the immediate and direct advan- 
tages of this rule, it has a disciplinary value 
equally great. It teaches the lesson of carefulness 
and caution, of accuracy and independence. 

The opposite method, that of covering large 
areas, is responsible for much looseness in 
| thought, hasty generalization, and carelessness 
}in statement. The main result of the college 
| course under it is a number of ill-assorted and 
| ill-separated ‘general impressions,” and the 
| accuracy and carefulness needed in business or 
| in a profession has to be acquired de novo. 
| Another practice that I followed in my college 
| studies, and which I should recommend to all 
| students, is the application of the method of 
summaries to subjects capable of such treatment. 

It is merely the analysis of the matter into 
| Benes, as taught in rhetoric and composition, 
| but applied to the writings of others. 
| It is useful in history, literature, political econ- 

omy, logic, philosophy, and, generally, wherever 

a lesson comprises several pages of matter. It is 

the best labor-saving device known. Let me 
| show how it is applied. 

After reading over a lesson of ten pages, say in 
history, the student, laying down the book, writes 
out the best analysis that he can of the matter, 








form, gives to the mind, whether reading a 
newspaper, a play of Shakespeare, or a sermon of 
Bishop Butler such a grasp and comprehension 
as its constitution is capable of. 

If you wish to be a successful student, there- 
fore, I should say : 

1. Avoid the snare of omnilegence (to make a 
noun from an adjective coined by Ruskin). 

2. Concentrate. 

3. Study your subject rather than other people’s 
opinions about your subject. 

4. First, last, and all the time, summarize. 

E. A. W. ( Columbia.) 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


THE VENETIAN GONDOLA. 


The gondola is the carriage of Venice, and a 
most delightful one it is. The conductor is out 
of sight behind, like the driver of the London 
hansom cab, and nothing obstructs the occupant's 
view except the graceful steel prow, waving 
slightly to and fro as if it were a living animal 
dragging the vehicle. 

A finely outlined, handsomely ornamented flat- 
bottomed boat is the gondola. It rests lightly 
upon the water, and is propelled and guided as 
easily as an Indian’s birch-bark canoe. It draws 
so little water that it can pass through the shal- 
lowest canals at low tide. 

When the Adriatic overflows the grand square 
of St. Mark’s, as it does sometimes during the 
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indicating the codrdinate and successive steps of 
the argument or story, and then the subordinate 
heads under each. 

Having finished this, he reads his ten pages 
over again, noting his errors of omission, addi- 
tion, or undue emphasis; and then he re-writes 
his summary, and perhaps expands it a little. 

Then, when he has seen the actual arrangement 
and use of materials of his writer, he can con- 
sider the mutual relation of the principal heads, 
whether one logically follows the other; if there 
be a difference in importance, which is the pri- 
mary and which the secondary proposition. 

In this way a whole large division of a subject 
may often be reduced to one main proposition, 
concentrated in a single line, followed by its array 
of sub-arguments, illustrations and inferences. 

Now this sounds a great deal more formidable 
than it is; but it certainly means more than 
merely looking for a certain time at ten pages of 
print in succession, which is what most people 
call reading. I called it labor-saving with refer- 
ence to the true ends of reading or studying, for 
these can in no other way be so easily attained 
by the unpractised reader. 

Moreover, the method, when learned, has a 
kind of fascination, and when part after part has 
been added to the structure of story or argument, 
and the last stone is put in its place, one feels a | 
thrill of satisfaction as keen as does the school- 
boy when he looks and sees that he has the right 
answer to his ‘“‘sum.”’ In the case of a first-rate 





writer, the symmetry and harmony, or the great, | 
though disproportionate, strength of the parts 
proves the correctness of the process. 

By careful summarizing of a subject in this 
way the memory is subordinated, as it should be, 
to the reason; in fact, the whole thing is an 
intellectual process. The gap in an argument is | 
no longer filled by a mass of luxuriant verbiage. 
The links in the development of the thought are 
made visible and distinct. 

The result of such a careful training is that the 
mind becomes acute and quick in seeking out 
connections of cause and effect, even when not 
technically studying. The habit becomes in- | 








grained, and at last, independent of a written | 
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spring tides, the gondola glides up to the cafés 
and takes on board those who object to wading 
home along the quays. 

But the gondola belongs to the luxury of 
Venice, as the private carriages and hacks do to 
our American cities. It is for pleasure and 
accommodation, not for business. Even when 
bringing strangers from the railroad stations and 
the foreign steamers, the heavy luggage is left to 
be transported by the Jarca—a more common 
flat-bottomed boat used for merchandise. 

Those who have never visited Venice have a 
vague idea that to get from one end of the city to 
another one is always obliged to go by boat. 
This is not so. Unless one wishes to visit the 
neighboring islands, he can gain any part on foot, 
although he may have to pass through many 
narrow streets and climb up and down innumer- 
able steps over bridges. 

Comparatively few of the inhabitants ever go 
in boats. Only people of the class who in our 
cities keep carriages possess a gondola. The 
middle-class natives seldom hire a gondola, and 
would as soon think of taking one to goa short 
distance as, in a main-land city, a poor man ‘vould 
of taking a cab. 

When a native must take a conveyance for the 
railroad station there are the omnibus boats, and | 
lately the steamboats, to supply the place of our | 
horse-cars. 

Here in Venice, where all freight traffic is done 
by boats, there are large barges instead of trucks, 
and numerous small ones instead of hand-carts 
and wheelbarrows for the butcher, baker and 
candlestick-maker. These small boats are of all 
shapes and sizes, but the usual form is a large, 
light, graceful skiff called a sandolo, easily pro- 
pelled by one oar. 

I have heard a sandolo called ‘“‘the donkey-cart 
of Venice.’’ That well describes this small boat 
and its many uses; but the sandolo or ‘“‘gondo- 
leta’’ often rises to the dignity of a pony-carriage 
when it is more carefully constructed of handsome 
wood. Then the single seat is cushioned com- 
fortably, and the vessel is propelled by an amateur 
boatman. 

I use the word propelled, as I am undecided 
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whether I should say rowed, sculled or paddled; 
for the gondola and the sandolo are alike pro- 
pelled by a single oarsman with a single oar. He 
does not paddle, for he uses a rowlock, and he 
does not scull, for the oar is not placed in the 
stern, but at one side. 

The gondolier stands in the stern on a little 
raised platform, and plys his oar on the right 
side. He uses a high rowlock called forchetta 
(fork). It is not unlike a fork much battered and 
twisted. 

He faces the prow, gives a long, vigorous push, 
and throws the force of not only his arms but his 
whole body into the stroke. Then he drags the 
oar slightly in the water before the next stroke, 
and by so doing,.in some way all his own, keeps 
the boat straight. 

The peculiar stroke gives a slight sidewise 
movement to the boat which is not unpleasant. 
As there is no thumping of the rowlock, the 
slight swish of the oar, that seems to whisper 
enjoyment, can be heard as it is dragged through 
the water. 

It is difficult to catch the trick of using an oar 
in the Venetian fashion, and very easy for the 
novice to lose his balance; but a stranger is not 
recognized as a Venetian until he has fallen 
overboard, and I am sure few have played at being 
a gondolier without getting a complete ducking. 

The gondolas and smaller boats are built in 
Venice. One of the principal ‘‘gondola yards”’ is 
on a canal near the Church of San Trovaso. It 
has served as a subject for many a picture, with 
its dark shed and church tower and acacia-trees 

for a background. 

Here also old gondolas are repaired. As 
they lie bottom upward along the quay, 
they look much more like a lot of small 
whales washed ashore than the graceful 
boat that rides so lightly on the waters. 

The cost of a gondola, entirely finished, 
with its steel prow, brasses, cushions and 
numerous trappings, is about one thousand 
lire, or two hundred dollars. 

This is a large sum for a Venetian, who 
is often obliged to discharge the debt in 
monthly and quarterly payments. The 
debt frequently runs on for years. The 
gondolier, in the season of travel, hires out 
himself and boat for five lire, one dollar, 
a day. There is a long winter in Venice 
with few travellers, when the gondolier will 
tell you he has ‘“‘much want of money.”’ 

All along the quays opposite the Doge’s 
palace and the public gardens, and at inter- 
vals on the Grand Canal, are gondola 
stations, which are also ferries. Here the 
gondolas that are for hire all cluster and do 
the ferrying across the Grand Canal or to 
the adjacent islands. 

For centuries the gondoliers were a power 
in Venice and a close corporation, limited 
in number, into which it was not easy to 
obtain admission. But the organization of 
a steamboat company broke their power. 

Although they joined in a strike, they 
could not fight against the modern inven- 
tion. They still ply up and down the Grand 
Canal and are boisterous around the ferries, 
but their days are numbered; for the mod- 
ern dragon, the steamboat, has come, and 
it will slowly but surely make the gondolier 

a picturesque object of the past. 

The strike was declared at midnight. In the 

morning all the ferries were deserted by the 
gondoliers, and their boats tied up. For three 
days the steamboats, private gondolas and mis- 
| cellaneous government boats were the only ones 
| that carried passengers. 
The gondoliers refused to take up their oars 
| again, unless the steamboats were ordered out of 
the Grand Canal. The city council tried to 
conciliate the angry boatmen by posting up at 
every ferry an appeal begging them to go back to 
work. They were reminded that they had here- 
tofore been of good conduct. The placards ended 
by calling them the ‘‘pride of Venice.”’ 

As the gondoliers read they shook their heads. 
The placard was very flattering, but it promised 
nothing. 

Their enemy, the steamboats, stirred up the 
water of the Grand Canal every half hour, 
rocking and bumping the gondolas together, and 
whistling derisively as they passed. 

At one of the ferries the men had faint hearts, 
and gave way. It then became a question who 
should be first at work. 

As fast as the news spread over the city the 
boats were untied and oars resumed. The strike 
was over; and still the steamboats disturbed the 
waters of the island city. 

Since then the steamers have run more fre- 
quently, and it was proposed only last year by 
some of the city fathers to suppress the gondola 
ferries on the Grand Canal, and supply their place 
with steamers that should zigzag up and down the 
thoroughfare, stopping at frequent stations. 

This proposition caused tremendous excitement 
amongst the gondoliers. They assembled at the 
town hall to oppose the scheme. Their friends 
the painters and the lovers of old Venice joined, 
and with their united arguments and votes, the 
proposition was laid on the table. There it lies 
for the present, to be again agitated by future 
municipal authorities. 

The steamers still steam up and down the Grand 
Canal. More than this, several of the old Venetian 
families have set up small steam launches, which 
are moored before their palaces side by side with 
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the ancient gondolas. ‘The introduction of the 
steamboats caused a strike; the proposition of 
suppressing the ferries a demonstration, and I 
am sure that the now suggested application of 
steam or electricity to the gondolas as a propeller 
will cause a riot. Let us hope there will be no 
cause, for many a year, for such a disorder. 
Henry Bacon. 


~~ 
* 





MAY DAY LIFE. 


The life that thrills 
Shows everywhere among the wooded hills ; 
And everywhere, among the budding trees, 
Life daily shows some pleasing mysteries. 
Thank God for trees! 


Country Gentleman. —I. E. Sherman. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


In Holland childish ears listen for news of 
Wilhelmina, the girl queen, with her dolls, her 
pigeons and her ponies, and childish eyes are 
turned eagerly toward her throne. In the remotest 
peasant villages, where only the clatter of little 
wooden pattens is heard, the children love their 
little Wilhelmina. 

This little girl is now in her twelfth year. She is 
yet too young to understand the dignities of her 


















instruct her in different branches are received. 
She has lessons in music, drawing and the lan- 
guages, as well as in more substantial branches. 

These hours of study over, Wilhelmina has her 
freedom, and runs jumping and skipping like a 
young kitten to the gardens. There she rows 
upon the small lake, rides her pony, or digs among 
her flowers. Her pets crowd around her, and dogs 
and birds are fed alike from her hand. 

Though she is so fond of Loo, the little queen 
resides during a large part of the year at The 
Hague, the capital of the Netherlands. The palace 
here is a plain, gloomy structure, with no garden 
at all in front, and only a small one in the rear, 
and one does not wonder that the child, with her 
love of nature, prefers to live at her country 
castle. 

Custom requires that she shall make a tour of 
her dominions once or twice a year. I saw her 
recently at Amsterdam, where, with her mother, 
Queen Emma, and accompanied by numerous high 
officials, governesses, professors, maids, dolls and 
several pets, she had come to remain a few days. 
This was her first visit to Amsterdam since she 
became queen; her father, William III., King 
of the Netherlands, had died in the preceding 
November. 

We had been given the privilege of seeing the 
palace a few days before the arrival of the little 
queen. Such a scouring and scrubbing, such a 
beating and dusting of everything in the palace in 
anticipation of the royal visit could have been 
seen only in Holland, that land of scrubbing- 
brush and broom. 

The bedroom of the lit- 
tle girl and her mother is 
hung in dark red. The 
floor is covered with a 
thick Dutch carpet, and 
the canopied bed stands 
upon a kind of raised dais 
at one side of the room. 
Heavy curtains of maroon 
shade the windows, ren- 
dering still more gloomy 
this gloomy chamber of 
state. There is nothing 
bright to attract the eyes 
of a child, as in the light, 
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position. It is said that her wise mother, who 
reigns in her stead until Wilhelmina comes of age, 
is very desirous of keeping her light-hearted and 
care-free as long as possible, and is accordingly 
very indulgent in permitting her study to be 
broken into with play. 

It is necessary, however, that the child shall 
conform to certain ceremonies belonging to her 
state. 
forced to bow her head constantly to the greeting 
crowds while driving with her mother through the 
streets. So thoroughly does the little girl hate 
this enforced, mechanical nodding of her head 
that she has come to consider it the highest form 
of punishment, and when her dolls have been 
“naughty,” she compels their heads to bow for 
a@ quarter of an hour in greeting to imaginary 
admiring multitudes. 

In spite of her many hours of recreation, the 
little queen is being very carefully educated. Her 
governesses say of her that she is very quick and 
clever, and learns easily. 

French was the first language she learned, and 
until she was four years of age she spoke no other. 


Since then she has learned several languages, and | 


taught by her present governess, Miss Winter, 
an English lady, she has lately begun to speak 
English. 

Next to the queen-regent, Miss Winter has 
absolute authority over her little pupil, of whom 
she is so careful that she allows no lessons, even 
in music or the languages, to be given outside of 
her presence. 

This royal child has several residences, all filled 
with beautiful things. Among them are a palace 


and a chateau at The Hague, a palace at Amster. | 


dam, and a beautiful castle at Apeldoorn called 
Loo, surrounded by gardens and parks. 

Loo is the favorite residence of the little queen 
and her mother. It is here that the child works in 
her garden, rows in her tiny boat, feeds her pigeons 
and attends to all her pets, of which she has a 
great number. A large room in this castle is her 
play-room, and in it are beautiful toys, and dolls 
of every kind and size in magnificent costumes. 

Although Wilhelmina is a queen, she is obliged 
to rise as early as seven o’clock. No luxurious 
morning hours in bed are allowed her. She then 
goes to kiss her mother, and together they break- 
fast at eight o’clock, after which her mother reads 
and explains to her a chapter in the Bible. 

From that until eleven o’clock, when the second 
meal is served, is a busy time of study with the 
little girl. During these hours the masters who 


The most irksome of these to her is being | 


cheerful bedrooms of the royal chateau at Apel 
doorn; but as this is only a temporary residence, 
the palace at Amsterdam will probably not undergo 
refurnishing during the minority of the young 
queen. 

Soon after the arrival of the two queens they 
appeared upon the balcony overlooking the square 
in front of the palace. Both were dressed in deep 
mourning for the late king. The little girl, in her 
black stuff frock, and with long, streaming blond 
hair, made a very pretty and pathetic figure. She 
looked with childish interest upon the crowd below 
her, and bowed obediently in answer to the cheers 
which greeted her, as if admonished to do so by 
the queen-mother at her side. 

Hundreds of children were there, down to the 
tiniest, held aloft in its father’s or mother’s arms. 
Eager little wooden pattens clattered on the stones, 
and prim little capped heads were upturned in the 
direction of the little queen on the balcony. 

Their eyes looked in wonder at her. They had 
been told that she would one day reign over them, 
and yet, how strange! She was only a little child 
| like themselves. 

The next day the royal party attended a most 
imposing service in the Nieuwe Kerk. At the close 
of the ceremonies, a procession of orphan children 
| filed past the little queen, offering her wild flowers 
| which they had gathered in the fields that morning. 
Wilhelmina, standing among high dignitaries and 
| surrounded by grave men of state, looked some- 
| times as if she would like to break away from 
| them all, and go back with these children out 
| into the flowery fields from which they had just 
| come. 

Wilhelmina herself is being taught habits of 
industry in more homely ways than in music and 
drawing. She would be no true child of Holland 
if she did not know how to knit. Shortly before 
her last birthday, she finished knitting her first 
pair of coarse black woollen stockings. 

The mother of Wilhelmina not only encourages 
industrious habits in the child, but brings her into 
| healthy contact with children of her own age. 
She very often invites parties of children—the 
| young sons and daughters of officials, or of visiting 
princes, or any well-bred children—to come and 
play with Wilhelmina. 

Queen Emma herself is always present at these 
gatherings, and is usually the most interested and 
| active one in organizing games for their amuse- 

ment. 
Not long ago, at one of these parties, a romping 
game of “tag” was in progress. In the excitement 














of play the young son of a Minister of State quite 
forgot that in running after Wilhelmina he was 
chasing his queen. Flushed with running, the 
little fellow soon reached her, and laid violent 
detaining hands upon the flying little girl. Her 
dress was composed of a gauzy fabric, and at his 
touch it was suddenly torn into a great rent, and 
Wilhelmina thus escaped. 

Aghast and horrified at what he had done, the 
boy stood still and cast a frightened glance at the 
mother of the little queen. But he saw that the 
broad, good-natured face of the queen-regent was 
shaking with laughter; and giving him a playful 
push she said merrily, “Go, my dear boy; run, 
run, and catch her! Never mind the torn frock.” 

In spite, however, of this kindly encouragement, 
the boy’s next charge at Wilhelmina was not quite 
so spirited. 

Wilhelmina is a delicate child, and probably her 
mother sees that this play with children of her own 
age keeps her healthier and brighter than if she 
were kept aloof in her high estate. 

The people of Holland, high and low, old and 
young, are very proud of the pretty little girl who 
is their queen. Quarrelling statesmen and oppos- 
ing factions have with one accord laid down their 
differences in the presence of her innocent child- 
hood. 

Under the tactful reign of her mother she 
promises to become both wise and good. 

ELEANOR H. PATTERSON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A CORN PRIZE. 


A corn prize is one offered to farmers, or farmers’ 
boys, for the best field of Indian corn raised under 
stipulated conditions within a specified town, 
county or State. 

A plain account of the competition for such a 
prize would seldom be interesting to many read- 
ers; but in the case that I am about to set forth 
were involved both a question of honor and an 
interesting device for increasing the yield of corn. 

‘Tam a neighbor of the youth who won the prize, 
and was one of the competitors against him. For 
a number of years it has been the custom in my 
native town to hold an agricultural fair every 
autumn. In this small section of New England 
the farmers are so keenly interested in their occu- 
pation that most of them not only attend the annual 
“cattle show” of our county, but also unite in a 
town fair, which is generally held either a week 
earlier or a week later than the larger exhibit. 

A corn prize of one hundred dollars was offered 
by the town fair managers “‘to any boy in town 
under twenty-one years of age who shall himself 
prepare the land, dress, plant and cultivate the 
best acre in corn.” 

Such were the words of the offer. A committee 
of three judges, themselves farmers, was appointed 
to visit the fields of the competitors three times 
} ogy the season. In May they were to measure 
the several acres and make observation of the 
fertilizers used. In July they were to note the 
midsummer appearance of each crop. At harvest 
time they were to judge the crop in the ear, and to 
estimate it both by bushel measure and by weight. 

Moreover, each competitor was required to make 


_ oath before a justice of the peace that his product 


was exactly that raised on the acre of land entered 
in competition. 

Many persons ridiculed the prize and the terms 
on which it was offered. Some said nothing would 
be easier than for the competitors to play “hanky- 
panky” by knavishly adding corn to that produced 
on the acre measured by the judges; but so far as 
known there was no such crude cheating. 

The contest is believed to have been entirely 
free from tricks of that nature. A boy who has 
sufficient ability to raise an exceptionally good 
acre of corn is not commonly a rogue. The ques- 
tion of honor which actually arose was of a much 
more delicate character, and it was one on which 
the judges themselves were divided in opinion. 

Seventeen boys in various parts of the town 
entered, each his acre, in competition; but from 
the outset it was generally foreseen that the prize 
would go either to Arthur Roberts or to Roswell 
Grover. The Roberts and Grover farms were the 
largest and best in the town. Roswell and Arthur 
had the advantage of superior soil, as well as the 
advice of the two experienced farmers, their 
fathers. 

Arthur was nineteen years old, Roswell not quite 
a year younger. Both had received 4 thorough 
farm training. Everything was favorable to them. 
For eight or ten years there had been a good- 
natured emulation between the two farms. 

Mr. Roberts, senior, allowed Arthur to break for 
his corn an acre of clover, seeded only a year 
previously. Mr. Grover gave over to Roswell an 
acre of land which he had enriched for sweet corn 
to be sold on the cob at a neighboring canning 
factory. 

Each competitor could use as much fertilizer as 
he pleased, but, as all farmers of experience know, 
there is a limit which it is not wise to pass. If 
corn or any other crop is stimulated to a growth 
which is too rank, the product will be less. 

In May and in July, when the judges visited the 
fields, they could see little to choose between the 
acres of Arthur Roberts and Roswell Grover. 
Both were doing well. 

The corn rows and the corn hills had been placed 
at almost the same distance apart. One visitor, 
who counted the number of hills in each field, 
declared that there were two thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-four hills on Roswell’s acre, and 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty-three on 
Arthur’s. Both had planted the kind of seed corn 
known in that vicinity as “The Pride of the North.” 

Toward the end of July a rumor began to spread 
that something was the matter with Roswell 
Grover’s cornfield. About half the field, visitors 
said, was not properly tasselling out. Many hills 
on the south side of the acre showed no tassels. 

This roused a great deal of curiosity. All sorts 
of stories began to be told. Some even declared 
that certain of the rival competitors had maliciously 
put brine on alternate rows of the corn by night. 

When some of the curious ones mentioned these 





things to young Grover, he said “he guessed i; 
was all right.” 

During August Arthur Roberts’s was unani- 
mously declared to be the handsomest field of corn 
ever seen in the town. Roswell’s acre, people 
said, looked as if half the hills were blighted. 
Yet the lower leaves of these hills appeared quite 
as green as the others. 

I did not go nearer than the highway past Ros- 
well’s field, for the impression was abroad that 
there had been foul play. I did not wish to be 
suspected of having a part in it. Being myself a 
competitor, I took the advice of my father and 
kept away. 

The corn was cut and “shocked” during the 
second week in September, and husked about a 
fortnight later. Our town fair was held on the 
last days of the month. All the competitors drew 
their product, in the ear, to the fair-grounds, where 
it was measured and weighed under the eye of the 
judges. Then each boy made affidavit as was 
required. 

As had been expected, our crops all fell short of 
Arthur’s and Roswell’s; but to the general sur 
prise Roswell’s product was greatest by seventeen 
bushels of ears, and was six hundred and fourteen 
pounds the heavier! 

When the judges declared the result there was a 
commotion. People refused to believe it. Those 
who had observed the fields the most closely were 
the most incredulous. Many of them declared 
angrily that it could not be true. Some asserted 
that the Grovers had brought more corn to the fair 
than ever grew on that acre of land. 

Such imputations naturally created ill feeling. 
Roswell and his father heard something of it, and 
were indignant; but they disdained to reply to the 
suspicions of foul play. The prize money was 
paid over to Roswell three days later. 

People continued to talk about the award, and 
some cast suspicion upon the three judges. And 
in fact, it was difficulé to believe that there could 
have been so great a difference in weight and 
measure between the two crops. 

There was some mystery about the matter. It 
was one of those topics that are not quickly for- 
gotten. 

At length one of the judges went to see Farmer 
Grover about the scandal, for the judges them. 
selves felt uncomfortable. Through their influence 
notice was given a few days later, that if those 
interested would meet at the schoolhouse on a 
stated evening, Roswell and his father would be 
present to answer questions concerning the boy’s 
acre of corn. 

When the set evening came round the schoolroom 
was packed with people. Mr. Grover and Roswell 
came and took a seat together on one side of the 
room. The three corn judges were there. One of 
them presently stepped to the teacher’s desk and 
called the meeting to order. 

“There has been a great deal of talk about this 
corn prize,” he said. “Hints have been thrown 
out that reflect upon the judges and upon our 
townsman, Mr. Grover, and his son. Now, in behalf 
of the judges, I say only this: We gave the hundred 
dollars to the young man who exhibited the biggest 
crop of corn from an acre of land. 

“That was all we had to do, and we did it. We 
accepted his affidavit just as we did those of all 
the others. 

“That is alll have to say. Roswell Grover and 
his father are here to-night, and will reply to any 
one who has any fair question to ask them, or 
any charge to make. The meeting is now open 
to any one who has any such question to ask, or 
desires to say anything.” 

As usual the most active in gossip were not quick 
to come forward on an open floor. But after a 
silence of some moments, one farmer, who had 
hitherto said nothing, rose and remarked: 

“If Neighbor Grover is quite willing, and has 
come here to answer questions, I will venture to 
ask one.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Cox,” replied Roswell. 

“Very well,” resumed Mr. Cox. “With that 
understanding I will proceed. When I rode along 
the highway past your cornfield during the month 
of August, I noticed that every second row of corn 
on the south side of the field appeared not to have 
tasselled out like the other rows. What I should 
like to ask is this: Do you know why that was so? 
Was it natural, or was it owing to something which 
you or some one else did to the corn of those 
rows?” 

“I don’t think that we are in any way bound to 
answer that question,” replied Roswell, after 
hesitating a little. “The terms of the prize offer 
allowed us to cultivate the corn in any way we 
thourht best. If we bad seen fit to tie each corn- 
stalk to a bean-pole, no one could have rightfully 
found any fault with us. All were free, as we 
understood it, to make an acre of corn grow in any 
way they pleased.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Cox. “That was the 
way I understood it. But there was a story going 
at one time that somebody had put brine on your 
cornfield in the night. And I felt curious to know 
whether brine would make corn yield so much 
better.” 

There was a laugh among the benches. Mr. 
Grover now spoke to Roswell in a low tone for 
some moments. The young man appeared to be 
opposing what his father said, but after a little 
time he seemed to yield. Then he rose to his feet 
and addressed the meeting. 

“In answer to Mr. Cox’s question,” said he, “I 
am advised to make a statement—not that we are 
in any way bound to do so, but simply as a matter 
of courtesy. So I will tell you all about it: 

“My cousin, John Fetterman, was recently a 
student at Cornell. He is:now an assistant at the 
farm or agricultural experiment station there. 
We correspond occasionally. When this corn prise 
was offered, I mentioned it in a letter to him. The 
next time he wrote, he gave me a ‘pointer’ and 
urged me to try it. This is what he wrote me.” 

Roswell took a letter from his pocket, and read 
from it: 

“If you want to win that prize, I’ll tell you how 
to do it. We experimented on corn here last year 
to increase the yield; and what I tell you, you Ca!) 
rely on as entirely true. We demonstrated it. I 


will inclose the figures to prove it to you. 
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“When your corn first begins to tassel, go over 
the field and pull the tender young tassels from the 
stalks in all the hills from every second row. Don’t 
take them from every row, mind you, but every 
other row. If you were to pluck out all the tassels 
there would be no pollen, of course, to fall on 
the silks and fertilize the ears; but those from | 
every second row can be spared as well as not. 

“The point is this: A great deal of the strength 
of a hill of corn goes into tassel and pollen, and 
hence cannot go into the ears. Where all the stalks 
tassel, twice as much pollen is produced as is | 
necessary, and hence is a loss. By cropping out | 
half the tassels, when they first start, you will 
make all those hills yield a half, or at least a third, 
more. 

“You will have to go over the rows twice, for 
new tassels may start up. But it isn’t much work, 
compared to the gain in corn you will make.” 

The letter then gave, in the actual figures, the | 
result of the experiment at the agricultural station. 
They showed a gain of more than fifty per cent., 
in the hills from which tassels were removed, over 
the hills which were allowed to tassel. 

“I thought that I would make the experiment on 
my acre of corn,” continued Roswell, folding up 
the letter. “That Was what gave some of the rows 
the appearance, at a distance, of being blighted. I 
did not know how it might result. I had only John’s 
word for it, but it worked well.” : 

“I advised Roswell not to touch the tassels,” | 
remarked Mr. Grover. “I didn’t take much stock | 
in the experimenting of those college farmers. I | 
was afraid he would spoil his corn piece, and | told 
him so. But he concluded that he would try it on 
the south half of his acre. In this case it worked 
well. There was a good deal more corn on the 
rows that he pulled the tassels from, all of a third 
more, I feel sure. 

“That is the long and the short of the story,” 
added the farmer, resuming his seat; ‘and now Il 
hope folks will be satisfied.” 

Still there were people who regarded the “‘tassel- 
ling” of the corn asa species of trick. Once last 
winter it was made the subject of a lyceum 
discussion held at the schoolhouse. 

* Resolved, that in the late corn prize contest, it 
would have been more honorable if the winner had 
announced beforehand his intention of tasselling 
his corn,” was the way the affirmative argued it. 

The negative alleged that Roswell was not bound 
to announce anything of the sort. 

Probably a little envy remained laid up in the 
minds of many, for in voting at the close of the 
discussion the affirmative won, fifty-eight to thirty- 
nine. 

I voted in the negative, and I hereby submit the 
question to the far larger audience of Companion 
readers. GEO. W. GARLAND. 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURING A DESPERADO. 


Twenty-five years ago certain parts of western 
Wisconsin were infested with horse-thieves. Their 
operations were so systematic and covered so large 
a region that detection was extremely difficult. 

For a few years, indeed, they had things much 
their own way; but at last the farmers, goaded to 
action by the failure of the authorities to cope 
with the thieves, organized themselves into vigi- 
lance committees. 

These committees were not lawless bodies of 
lynchers, but were societies incorporated under 
the laws of the State to protect their members 
against larceny, and to recover stolen property. 

The active work of these vigilance committees 
was done by “the riders,” usually five in number, 
one of whom was captain. When more help was 
needed, the riders might call to their assistance as 
many members as the case seemed to demand. 

Among the scores of hardened men who at that 
time alternately worked and loafed along the 
Mississippi River was one named Jim Corsen. 
Though nothing criminal had been proved against 
him, his practices and associations gave color to 
the suspicion that he would not hesitate to steal 
whatever property he could safely make off with. 
in his habits he was reckless, dissolute and defiant. 

In one particular he differed from most of his 
lawless associates. Instead of constantly loafing 
about the river, whether there was work to be had 
or not, he would occasionally go back a few miles 
into the country, hire out to some farmer, and 
work for a week or two. 

One of the men for whom he had worked several 
times was William Dexter, a good-natured, easy- 
going old farmer who lived ten miles from the 
river. Corsen had worked so well for Dexter that 
the old farmer had begun to feel confidence in 
him. 

“Corsen aint so big a rascal as some folks would 
like to make out,” he said to one of his neighbors, 
who had suggested that it was not wise to have 
such a fellow about. 

Like most of his neighbors at that time, Dexter 
allowed his cattle to roam at will during the day, 
and at night shut them in a yard near the house. 

On going out to milk his cows one morning, he 
found the bars down and all the cattle gone. 

“What! what!” he exclaimed, rubbing his eyes. 
“I must ’a’ left them bars down last night!” 

He went to look for his cattle, and found the herd 
at mid-day, but a yoke of fat oxen which he had 
been intending to drive to market in a few days 
Was missing. 

Corsen was not at the time at work for Dexter, 
and no suspicion fell upon him. 

Dexter was a member of the vigilance com- 
mittee. He notified at once the proper officers of | 
the society, and Blackman, their captain, was sent 
for. He was a keen, courageous young farmer, 
tall and smooth-faced. 

At dark the riders reported to him for duty. 
Dexter joined them. 

“The thief,” said Blackman, “has either taken 
the oxen to the city and sold them, or he has hidden 
them on the island. It is more likely that he went 
to town with them; nowadays they want the money 
48 soon as they can get it.” 

A night ride of twenty-five miles brought them 
to the city. There were in the place at that time a 





dozen or more cattle-dealers, including butchers. 
Each of them was visited and closely questioned, 
but without any practical result. Not one of them 
reported having seen the stolen oxen. 

“We will look ’em up,” said Blackman. 

He knew that nearly every butcher had a pasture 
of some sort, as near to the city as possible, where 
he kept the beef cattle he had on hand. He knew 
that some of the dealers were dishonest, and 
occasionally received stolen property. 

As quietly as possible the riders began the 
search, going from one pasture to another. Just 
at nightfall, in a pasture which belonged to a 
German butcher, they found the missing oxen. 
Dexter identified them, took his property, and 
started them into the city. 

So much was accomplished; but it was now 
necessary to find the thief. 

When the German butcher was confronted with 
the oxen, he rolled his eyes in evident distress. 
However, he was not disposed to give up the 
cattle. 

“I haf bought dose oxens ten days pefore,” he 
declared, doggedly. 

“See here, my friend,” said Blackman, “it will 


do you no good to lie about this business. These 
oxen were stolen night before last. They are 


fully identified. You bought them yesterday 
morning. Now, sir, you answer our questions,— 
tell us the truth, remember!—or we’ll have you in 
jail in less than half an hour.” 

“Py Shorge!” whined the man. “Ven I haf 
known dot dose oxens vas stoled, I puys dem not.” 
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* Very well, sir, I'm here.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


















Again he called for the axe; and again he found | 
its use unnecessary, for the board was shoved | 
swiftly to one side, and Blackman suddenly found 
himself looking into the muzzle of a cocked | 
revolver held within two feet of his face. | 

It was Corsen who held the revolver. He glared | 
down at Blackman. 

“Move a hand, and you’re a dead man!” he | 
cried. 

“Very well, sir; I’m here,” said Blackman. He 
gazed unflinchingly at the revolver, and into the | 
eyes of the desperate man behind it. | 

“What are you here for?” said Corsen. 

“To arrest you.” 

“For what?” 

“For stealing Dexter’s cattle.” 

Corsen uttered an oath. “I aint a thief, and I 
won’t be arrested!” he said. 

“You are one against a dozen,” said Blackman. 

“What of that? Ill shoot the first man that 
makes a move.” 

“Allright. Shoot me, and you'll still be taken in 
the end.” 

“Never! There aint men enough in this county 
to take me alive.” 

“You might as well understand,” said Blackman, 
speaking slowly, “that you will be taken; if not 
alive, then dead. You need not expect my men to 
come in here, one at a time, for you to shoot down 
at your leisure. Instead of that they will set fire 
to the house, and you will be roasted out only to be 
shot down like a dog.” 

“But what about you?” cried Corsen, with a 
triumphant gleam in 
his eyes. “I'll shoot 
you dead if they un- 

= dertake that!” 

“You will do as you 
please about that,” 
replied Blackman. To 
see him one would 
have thought it wasa 
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returning to the summer hotel where she was 
staying with her pockets full of small green and 
brown snakes from a neighboring swamp, and 
turning them loose on the horse-block before the 
front piazza for the excitement of seeing the ladies 
scream and jump on chairs. A general petition 
and remonstrance addressed to her mother, how- 
ever, cut short this interesting amusement. 
Another little girl kept a pet snake which she 
carried to school every day in the folds of her dress 
and hid in her desk during the session, taking it 
secretly into her lap to play with in recess. Its 


| accidental escape in class time and the consequent 


commotion led to its being turned out, like Mary’s 
little lamb, though with no similar moral drawn 
from the event by the teacher. 

After all, snakes are clean, graceful, often 
beautifully marked and colored, and their motion, 
which we contemptuously call a wriggle, follows 
exactly the line of beauty and is marvellously 
smooth and swift. They are readily tamed and 
cared for, and are equally contented in a garden 
or a house. But they are not likely to become 
popular as pets. 
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A QUIET MIND 





When all is done and said, 

In the end this shall you find : 

He most of all doth bathe in bliss 
That hath a quiet mind, 


—Lord Thomas Vauwsx (155). 
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For the Companion. 


CHINESE SOCIETY. 


The Chinese devote little time to amusement and 
recreation. To the poor, who are an immense 
majority of the population, life is a never-ending 
struggle against starvation. They rise at dawn 
and work until dark, know few or no holidays, 





matter of small conse- 
quence. “But the men 
will capture you just 


case they might not 
treat you well. I can’t 
say what they would 
do.” 

Corsen could easily 
guess what would be 
done. In imagination 
he saw himself dan. 
gling from a limb of 
the nearest tree. The 
vision caused him to | 
waver. 

“What will you do 


der?” he asked. 
“Deliver you up to the 
officers of the law.” 
“Will you swear it?” 


“No. My word is good enough. 
T assure you that there will be 
neither hanging nor shooting 


done if you surrender.” 
“But you’ve got to swear it.” 
“I shall not swear it.” 
“I'll shoot you if you don’t!” 
“Fire away !” 
Corsen hesitated. Blackman, looking him 


the same, and in that | 


with me if I 8 


} and dream of no luxuries beyond tea and tobacco. 

The middle class are extremely busy, but take 
| life more easily. Many of the officials have leisure 
time, but those who are high in office and in favor 
| With the Emperor are sadly overworked. 

If he is able and popular, an official may have 
duties each day in the year at seven or eight differ. 
ent departments and bureaus. He may have not 
only military and civil rank, but also duties as 
judge and legislator. 

I once asked a member of the Chinese Cabinet, 
who was complaining of fatigue and overwork, 
for a statement of his daily routine. He replied 
that he left home every morning at two o’clock, as 
he was on duty at the palace from three until six. 
Asa member of the Privy Council, he was engaged 
| in that body from six until nine. From nine until 
| eleven he was at the War Department, of which 
he was president. Being a member of the Board 
of Punishment, or Supreme Court, he was in 
attendance at the office of that body daily from 
twelve until two, and as one of the senior ministers 
of the Foreign Office, he spent every day from 
two until five or six in the afternoon there. 

These were his regular daily duties. In addi- 
tion to them he was frequently appointed to serve 
on special boards or commissions, and these he 
sandwiched in between the others as he could. 
He seldom reached home before seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

This officer died six months after my conver- 





steadily in the eye, saw that the time had | 
come to take advantage of his hesitation. | 
“Turn that revolver the other end to, and | 
give it to me!” he said. At the same time | 
he held out his hand to receive it. 
For two minutes the men glared at each 
other, and neither spoke a word. Then 


“We understand that. But tell us what sort of | Corsen slowly turned the revolver and gave it up. 


man it was you bought them of.” 

Thoroughly terrified, and convinced that Black- 
man could find out whatever he desired, the 
butcher told the whole story. 

“I dells you true,” he said. “Dot man vas a 
young fellar, short und t’ick, mit black hair und 
eyes, und a grooked nose.” 

“Corsen!” the men exclaimed. 

Further questioning served to strengthen the 
impression that the thief was Corsen. To find and 
arrest him was the next thing to be done. 

It was found that he generally stayed with a 
young man of his acquaintance at a cabin thirty 
miles down the river from the city. An old 
woman, an aunt of Corsen’s crony, kept house for 
them. 

The cabin stood at the foot of one of the high, 
rock-crested Mississippi bluffs, and within a stone’s 
throw of the river-bank. 
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| distinguished for a peculiar love of the animals 


Anticipating trouble in making the arrest, Black- | 
man called out a few more men on his way down | 


the river. There was another all-night ride, 
wearying alike to men and horses. At the end of 
it, Blackman’s party, increased to a dozen men, 
dismounted and tied their horses a short distance 
from the cabin. 

It was morning, but the sun had not yet risen. A 
gray mist hung over the valley, shutting out distant 
objects. The cabin itself was seen indistinctly, 
and showed no signs of any stir within. 

The men surrounded it, and Blackman advanced 
to the door and knocked. There was no response; 
but sounds of moving about were heard within. 

“Open the door!” Blackman demanded. 

Still there was no reply. Justas Blackman called 
for an axe that stood near, thinking to break in the 
door, it was opened by the old woman. 

Blackman asked first for Corsen’s crony. 

“He’s gone down the river. He went away a 
week ago,” said the old woman. 

“Where is Jim Corsen?” 

“He’s gone, too.” 

Blackman entered the cabin. The woman, fright- 
ened, went out. Blackman noticed this movement. 

It seemed absurd to think that any man would 
try to hide in so small a room. Two beds occupied 
nearly all of the space. 

Blackman stepped into the centre of the room, 
motioning to his followers to keep outside. In the 
ceiling of boards above his head, so low as to be 
within easy reach, was a square hole. But this 
aperture was closed; and the cover, when Black- 
man tried to push it aside, resisted his best efforts. 
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“Now come down!” said Blackman, instantly 
covering him with the weapon. 

The fellow obeyed with alacrity. Thirty seconds 
later he was wearing a pair of handcuffs, and after 
that gave his captors no more trouble. | 

He was immediately taken to the county-seat 
and lodged in jail. At his trial he was clearly 
identified by the German butcher. He was con- 
victed, and sentenced to twelve years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor at Waupun. 

CHARLES L. Woop. 
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PET SNAKES. 


It is related of F. W. N. Crouch, the composer of | 
the air to “Kathleen Mavourneen,” one of the best 
known of Irish songs, that he has always been 





said to have been exterminated by St. Patrick 
when he flourished in the Emerald Isle. 

When Mr. Crouch lived in Portland, Maine, 
visitors to his house were greatly interested, 
though by no means generally pleased, by a large 
window in his sitting-room, divided from the room 
itself by a wire screen. 

Behind the screen, in the wide space between the 
wire and the glass, flowers bloomed and ferns and 
vines made a pleasant greenery, amid which stood | 
a graceful glass dish full of clear water. 

It was a very pretty window, indeed,—there was 
no doubt of that,—only it was alive and crawling 
with snakes! There were friends of the Crouch | 
household who could never be induced to approach 
that end of the room, and strangers who retired 
hastily after going up to see the flowers, and 
expressed no desire for a second look. But the 
family were quite accustomed to their queer pets, 
and felt no repugnance to them. 

The antipathy to snakes is general throughout 
the world, and is in most cases genuine and in 
many extremely strong. Nevertheless, there are 
many persons who have merely caught the idea of 
it from others, and are easily able to overcome it 
if they will. 

Among children, while most boys will kill a snake 
if they can and most girls will run from one, 
instances are not uncommon in which there is no 
antipathy whatever, though the repugnance often 
develops later in life. 

A little girl of eight years, quite unable to realize 
the sincere disgust and terror of her elders in 
regard to her favorites, fell into the habit of 











sation with him, literally from overwork and 
exhaustion. I have known other high officials 
who have lost their lives in a similar manner. 

The Chinese are so hampered and bound down 
with their conventionalities, etiquette and peculiar 
notions of propriety that general society, as we 
use the word, is almost an impossibility. 

There are absolutely no occasions or 
assemblies in the Empire in which the two sexes 
intermingle. This rule is rigid, and to it there are 
no exceptions. How much would be left of our 
society if such a rule were enforced in the United 
States? 

The Chinese, even in the case of old friends, 
never make inquiry as to the health of the female 
members of each other’s family, or refer to them 
in any way. With them the question, “How is your 
wife?” which is so common a civility with us, 
would be regarded as discourteous if not insulting, 
even between old friends. 

In May, 1875, news reached Peking that an 
honored Chinese official, then and now resident in 
the United States, had married an American lady. 
Shortly after this news was received, the United 
States Minister and I had occasion to visit the 
Chinese Foreign Office. The minister informed 
me that he intended to congratulate the Chinese 
government officials upon this marriage. I advised 
him that it was contrary to Chinese etiquette to 
refer to such subjects, and that his remarks would 
be misunderstood. 

However, when the party were, as usual, seated 
around a table at the Foreign Office, the American 
minister directed me to say to Prince Kung, who 
was then at the head of the government, that “the 
relations between the United States and China, 
which had been of so friendly a character for 
many years, ought to be much strengthened by the 
fact that a high Chinese official had married a 
pretty Yankee girl.” 

I repeated this remark in Chinese as directed. A 
dead silence ensued. For a moment all the high 
Ministers of State looked down at their plates. 
None dared to speak. 

Prince Kung at length raised his head, looked at 
me, and drew a long breath as he replied, “It is 
fearfully hot to-day!” No other notice was taken 
of our minister’s remark. 

A Chinese gentleman very seldom appears upon 
the street with his wife, and can under no circum. 
stances be induced to ride in the same carriage 
with her. 

An amusing wrangle which once took place in 
Peking between a foreigner and a party of Chinese 
muleteers illustrates the Chinese prejudice on this 
point. A party of foreigners were starting in 
mule litters—a sedan-chair borne by two mules— 
on a five days’ journey. One gentleman, a mis- 
sionary, decided, from motives of economy, to 
occupy the same litter with his wife. With a little 
crowding it could be made to carry two persons. 
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The drivers at once protested and refused to| venerable gentlemen had never tasted foreign 


proceed. 
custom, and they would be abused and laughed 
at along the entire route. No persuasion and no 
promise of extra wages would move them, and a 
second litter had to be ordered before the journey 
could be begun. 






They said it was contrary to Chinese | food or sat at a foreign table, and knives, forks, 


napkins and spoons were a novelty and a terror 
to them. 

Seated on either side of their host, they watched 
him out of the corners of their eyes, and, by 
imitating his example, got on very well. Each 
one had his body servant behind his chair, to 
whom he passed scraps of meat, bones and other 
items when he had done with them. These the 
servants would carefully pick, dropping the 
bones and other uneatable parts upon the carpet. 








A Chinese Interior. 


An incident that occurred in Hartford in the 
winter of 1880 also illustrates this point. The 
headquarters of the Chinese students in this 
country, who were then supported by the govern- 
ment of China, were in that city. Some of the 
young men went to church and Sunday school. 


One of them, walking home from Sunday school | 


one afternoon with a lady, met the Chinese 
director of this Educational Mission driving out 
in a carriage. 

The young man, following his American man- 
ners, politely removed his hat and bowed to his 
superior. The official was horrified. Here was 
one of the boys under his charge, for whose 
conduct he was responsible, walking in broad day 
on the streets with a woman. And, to complete 
his offence, he had the hardihood to remove his 
hat, which in itself, to Chinese eyes, was a breach 
of good manners. 

The incident was reported to Peking, where it 
was viewed as the director himself looked upon 
it. With other causes, it brought about the recall, 
by telegraph, of all the students. 

Chinese ladies do a certain amount of visiting 
and calling, but as none of them can read or 
write, and as their fingernails are allowed, as a 
mark of gentility, to grow to an enormous length, 
so that they cannot do even what is called fancy 
work, it is difficult to see how they amuse 
themselves. 

It is said that they gamble and even take opium 
‘socially,’ but I have no knowledge upon this 
point. 

The women of the poorer classes seem to have 
absolutely no ideas beyond the range of household 
drudgery and food and clothing. A missionary’s 
wife once invited several of these poor women to 
spend the afternoon with her, and provided an 
entertainment of buns and tea. In due time these 
articles were placed on the table, and the hostess, 
being called from the room for a moment, asked 
her guests to help themselves. 

On her return she found that they had carefully 
counted out to each woman her share of the buns, 
an odd one being divided equally, and each had 
taken her share and a cup of tea and retired toa 
corner of the room, where she ate in silence. 

Chinese gentlemen visit and entertain each other 
a good deal. But their code of etiquette about 
the duties of ‘thost and guest’’ is so rigid and 
so cumbersome in its details as to make social 
intercourse a burden rather than a pleasure. 

Many Chinese gentlemen have fine libraries of 
ancient Chinese authors, and are able to talk 
intelligently about their own literature. They 
interest themselves, too, in old porcelain, coins, 
lithographs and paintings, all of Chinese origin. 
To one who knows something on these subjects 
they make most charming companions. 

Their reception-rooms and libraries are most 
elegantly fitted up. But the guest, on approach- 
ing the rooms of his host, 1s required by custom 
to cough, as a signal to the female members of 
the family to retire; and Chinese society, lacking 
that which the grace, beauty and wit of woman 
alone can give, is on the whole dreary enough. 

In entertaining strangers from strange lands 
one often is amused and also instructed. I once 
gave a dinner to the two Corean Ambassadors to 
the Court at Peking. These white-haired and 





During the meal French asparagus was served. 
The ambassadors, watching their host, took each 
stem in their fingers, ate the tender tip, and 
passed the butts over their shoulders to their 
servants. 

One servant tried to devour these. He chewed 
the tough butt for some time, and then made a 
heroic effort to swallow it; but it choked him, 
and he had to be helped from the room. 

CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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For the Companion. 
WITHIN. 


The sky is lying in the lake 
And seems of its own self a part, 
So heaven with all its peace will make 
A home within the quiet heart. 
ALFRED J. HouGH. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Within the past two years—that is, since 
August, 1890—no less than four revolutions have 
taken place in the South American Republics. 
The first of these was that in the Argentine Re- 
public, by which President Celman was forced to 
resign, and was succeeded by Doctor Pellegrini, 
the Vice-President. 

The second was the long-continued civil struggle 
in Chile, as a result of which President Balmaceda 
and his party were at last driven from power, 
and a new government was formed under the 
presidency of Jorge Montt, who was inaugurated 
in December, 1891. 

The third, after a brief conflict, replaced Mar- 
shal da Fonseca as President of the new Republic 
of Brazil by General Floriano Peixoto, who 
had been Vice-President, and who assumed the 
presidential chair in November, 1891. 

The fourth is proceeding, at the time this article 
is written, in the Republic of Venezuela. There 
the existing President, General Palacio, is trying 
to retain his office, but is actively opposed in the 
field by a formidable insurgent force under 
General Crespo. 

It is interesting to observe the causes of these 
various outbreaks in these republics against the 
authorities in power. 

In one of them—that which took place in the 
Argentine Republic—the attack upon President 
Celman was mainly provoked by the long and 
gross mismanagement of the finances of the 
country, which, in the end, brought the republic 
to the verge of national bankruptcy. 

Indeed, the financial situation in the republic 
is still very serious, and a proposition has recently 
been made there partially to repudiate the burden- 
some debt. The Argentine Republic is far 
from a settled condition, and martial law has 
recently been in force there. 

The revolutions in Chile and Brazil were very 
similar in origin, cause, and in result. 

In each case a bitter conflict arose between the 
President in power and the national legislature. 
It was due in each case to the attempt of the 
President either to retain his office, or to exercise 
arbitrary power, or both. The legislature re- 
sisted the presidential plans and purposes; civil 
war broke out, and the forces which represented 











the legislative resistance in each case finally 
triumphed. 

This is, unhappily, an old story in South America. 
The personal ambition of leading men, for the 
most part military officers, and their determina- 
tion when once possessed of supreme power to 
cling to it; their utter disregard of the peace and 
well-being of their country in pursuing their ends ; 
and their readiness to assume powers not confided 
tothem by the Constitution, and to resort to arms 
to sustain their usurpation, have been for many 
years the curse under which the South American 
Republics, one and all, have rested. 

There seems no doubt that in the recent revo- 
lutions the Presidents have in each instance 
provoked them by arbitrary conduct and over- 
reaching ambition. 

President Balmaceda defied the Congress of 
Chile, and assumed at the last despotic authority. 
The same was the case, in a less obnoxious 
degree, with Marshal da Fonseca in Brazil, where 
recent disturbances show that the government 
which succeeded him is not satisfactory to some 
of the provinces. 

In Venezuela, the term of President Palacio 
expired so long ago as March; but the President 
has thus far prevented the holding of an election 
for the choice of his successor. He is, therefore, 
a usurper, but the illegal holding of power is 
often tolerated in these republics. 

The conclusion from all these revolutions is 
that the peoples of the South American Republics 
have not yet become imbued with the full spirit 
and learned the full meaning of the republican 
form of government; that they have not yet been 
able to control by peaceful and constitutional 
methods the ambition of selfish men to attain 
power, and having attained it, to abuse it. 
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For the Companion. 
CONCENTRATION. 


How much of joy, how much of pain, 
May centre in one crowded hour ! 
How oft some sweet, enchanting strain, 
Is wed with more than music’s power ! 
While yet a single note does seem, 
Insistent with a life long dream ! 
PHILIP LINDSLEY. 
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MODERN INSURANCE. 


Insurance in some of its forms is a business of 
very long standing, but its most remarkable 
development has come in the last ten or twenty 
years. More than three centuries ago merchants 
owning ships at sea clubbed together to raise a 
certain annual fund, out of which might be paid 
the losses of one of their number when his ship 
went down. This was the beginning of modern 
marine insurance. 

Life insurance, where annual dues are collected 
from members for the payment of fixed sums to 
the heirs of a dead meniber, is now nearly two 
centuries old. 

Fire insurance, which applies the same prin- 
ciple to the destruction of buildings and personal 
property, is of still greater antiquity. These 
three branches of insurance now comprise many 
of the oldest and richest corporations in the 
world. 

It has been discovered only in recent years how 
much more widely the insurance principle may 
be applied. Accident insurance is one of its chief 
modern developments. Out of a thousand men, 
for example, the chances are that few, if any, 
will meet with a disabling accident during the 
year. But such an accident may happen to any 
one of them at any time. 

Hence, if each of the thousand men contributes 
a moderate annual sum to the general fund, it 
will be easy to pay a liberal ‘‘policy’’ to any 
contributor who happens to be accidentally dis- 
abled. 

No branch of insurance has been so curiously 
extended of late as this. It has even been applied 
to the familiar ‘‘slot machine.”” In many railway 
stations, the traveller who drops a dime in the 
‘slot’? of the machine will receive a blank 
‘policy’ promising, in behalf of the insurance 
company, a stipulated payment if he is injured, 
during the day, with the *‘policy’’ on his person. 
This plan has been adopted even by newspapers. 
A form of ‘policy’ is printed in the paper, and a 
man who is hurt—his heirs if he is killed—with 
the newspaper in his pocket receives all the way 
from twenty to five hundred dollars. 

Not many years ago the insurance principle 
was introduced in) the case of boilers, plate-glass 
windows, and other expensive pieces of property 
which might be utterly destroyed through an 
accident. The manufacturer whose boiler bursts, 
or the shopkeeper whose front window is broken 
with a stone, would ordinarily suffer heavy loss. 
But in the long run neither accident is likely to 
happen; hence, if enough manufacturers or shop- 
keepers combine and contribute moderate annual 
dues, an ‘“‘indemnity’’ can be paid, when such an 
accident does happen, to the unlucky one of their 
number. 

“Employers’ liability” is an interesting form of 
modern insurance. Clerks and cashiers must be 
trusted. Most of them will be honest; but any 
one of them may run off with his employer’s 
money, and ruin his employer. The chances of 
this occurrence are computed from statistics, and 
by payment of a small annual ‘‘premium”’ any 
employer may insure himself in such a company 
against his possible loss. 

There seems to be scarcely any limit to this 





field of insurance. It has already been applied to 
insuring merchants against ‘‘bad debts” among 
their customers, householders against losses by 
burglary, and even to guaranteeing employees a 
temporary income if they are discharged through 
no fault of their own. 

Fortunately for the patrons of insurance, the 
business of the companies is nowadays regulated 
and inspected with greatest care by the public 
authorities. Its management has become an exact 
and very remarkable science, with a mass of 
statistics of great value to students of sanitary 
and social problems generally. 
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A STARTLING QUESTION. 





It was early evening on a midwinter Cuban 
steamer—the last hours of the dazzling day. A 
group of lively people sat upon the upper deck of 
the steamer, watching the sudden change of the 
fiery sky into shadows and silver stars. Some of 
the passengers were talking of home, some singing, 
and some scanning the far horizon for the sight of 
the Southern Cross. 

Among the group was a richly dressed young 
woman, to whom the sea and sky and the sombre 
and suggestive change were of little interest; she 
belonged to the class of self-absorbed people whom 
Wordsworth so aptly pictures: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


She evidently belonged to a family that had 
become suddenly rich, and socially ambitious. 
She talked to a friend, who sat near her, in a 
loud voice that everybody on deck could hear; 
mentioned the names of well-known political and 
literary people whose receptions she said she hai 
attended; described the costly style of living of 
families that made up her “set,” as she called 
them, and by this ill-bred garrulousness had uncon- 
sciously pictured herself as leading a superficial, 
frivolous and wholly selfish life. 

Her present motive seemed to be to excite the 
envy of those around her whom she inferred were 
less favored than herself. 

A quiet-looking middle-aged woman sat near her. 
She had a reputation for “character.” She certainly 
had intellectual worth and wealth. Her manners 
were simple and unobtrusive, and the loud talk of 
the gay traveller amid scenes of such sublimity 
and beauty seemed to annoy her. 

A few moments later the young woman turned 
to her, and said: 

“I could not live without society. My life is a 
round of pleasures and of social excitement. My 
nature requires it, and I intend to get the greatest 
enjoyment I can out of life.” 

“For yourself only?” 

“Why, yes! Of course I live for myself and to 
get all the gratification I can.” 

“Do you?” said the lady, slowly and thoughtfully. 
“Then will you tell me what possible excuse you 
have for existence?” 

“ Facuse tf”? 

A silence followed. The steamer whistle blew, 
and a hundred voices answered it from the night- 
covered hills not far away. The young woman 
did not speak again, but she will not soon forget 
the significance of that word—“‘excuse.” 
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“MADE FOR ME.” 


Jehan Hering, who was a close observer of ants 
and their doings, once gave an account of a battle 
royal which he watched between two of the 
smallest of the species. It took place on the stem 
of a leaf; the cause was a scrap of food. The 
contestants fought until one killed the other. 

“The victor,” says Hering, “then strutted to and 
fro in view of the other ants. Napoleon could not 
have been more sure of his own mighty place in 


creation. ‘For me,’ he seemed to say, ‘was this 
world made.’ The mite was actually inflated with 
vanity.” 


An observer watching the throng of human 
beings passing along Broadway, or any of the 
world’s great thoroughfares, would often be re- 
minded of Hering’s ant. So many are the men 
and women who express in their walk, their man- 
ner, their voice, a sense of their own importance. 

Here is a middle-aged tradesman who has just 
driven a sharp bargain; there is a schoolboy who 
ran a winning race last week; yonder is a young 
man who is pushing his way successfully into 
business or into fashionable society, and here 
comes a young girl whose only claim to distinction 
is a new hat. These are not strong proofs of 
superiority to the swarming millions of people on 
the earth. Yet these men and women bear them- 
selves as if, like the ant, each of them thought, 
“This world was made for me!’’ 

Theodore Hook, viewing a vain member of his 
college strutting along in cap and gown, approached 
presently, and timidly demanded, “If you please, 
sir, are you anybody in particular?” 

_How many of us, when most secure in our vanity, 
could stand that probing question? 

A silly girl who was presented to Prince Bismarck 
at a levee was asked how he impressed her. 

“As a very dull person,” she promptly replied. 
“He ignored me altogether.” 

The men and women who have real work in life 
as a rule forget themselves, and acquire that total 
lack of self-consciousness which is the basis of the 
finest manners. 
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IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPT. 


Samuel Wilberforce, the Bishop of Winchester, 
once said to a friend that he owed his facility of 
speech mainly to the pains his father had taken with 
him that he might acquire the habit of speaking. 
The elder Wilberforce used to cause his son to 
make himself well acquainted with a given subject, 
and then speak on it without notes. Thus his 





memory and his power of mentally arranging his 
subject were strengthened. It constantly happened 
that Wilberforce was constrained to preach when 
to write out what he proposed to say was simply 
impossible. 
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The Bishop of St. Albans wrote that on a certain 
occasion he heard Wilberforce describe with such 
singular eloquence and power the effect on the soul 
of the clearing away of intellectual doubts that he 
begged to be shown the manuscript from which 
his friend had been preaching, as he wished to 
copy certain portions of the sermon. 

Wilberforce handed him the document, turned 
to the page which contained the passage spoken of 
by the bishop, and showed him a sheet of paper 
inscribed with the single word—/og. 
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FOR A BLACK EYE. 

The narration a few weeks ago in The Companion 
of a piece of impertinence by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, at a time when he was a very young officer 
of the Royal Navy, has suggested to a correspond- 
ent another occurrence in which also his Royal 
Highness bore one of the chief parts. 

Although the English people are fully aware 
that a prince of the blood at sea as a middy is 
treated precisely like any other midshipman, there 
are obvious reasons why English papers have 
never told this story. 

One night a fellow-middy who had just finished 
his watch went below to “turn in,” and noticed 
that the prince had not “turned out,” as he should 
have done, for his own watch. Accordingly he 
tried to arouse the Royal Highness, who, after 
receiving two or three shakings, suddenly opened 
his eyes, swore a big oath, and let drive his fist at 
his fellow-middy’s right eye. 

“I said nothing,” so the naval officer told the 
story many years later to our correspondent, 
“but returned to my post, resumed my watch, and | 
thus did the prince’s duty for him. 

“But the next morning I stated my case and | 
showed my eye. My comrades held a drum-head | 
court-martial, found my assailant guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to be spanked by me. 

“The royal culprit was seized by four stout 
fellows and held face downward on a table, and I, 
with my sleeves rolled up to the elbow, carried 
out the sentence of the middy’s court until my 
own hand smarted. Then he was released, 
furious with rage and threatening vengeance. 

“But in a day or two he thought better of it, and 
came to me like a man and begged my pardon for 
the blow he had given me. I accepted his apology, 
and tendered my own in turn. It was a good thing 
for him, after all, for during the rest of the cruise | 
he put on no airs, but was as agreeable as a young | 
fellow could be. 

“I doubt if the prince ever complained of his 
treatment to the officers of the ship. Whether he | 
did or not, nothing came of it. The officers | 
probably heard of the affair, but deemed it the 
best course to let the matter drop. 

“But I venture to think the prince has never 
forgotten that spanking. I have not.” 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The religion of brass bands and street parades 
strikes many as vulgar and degrading to a noble 
cause. In England as in America there have | 
always been objections to the Salvation Army on 
this score. The fact remains that in one branch of | 
man’s work for man the Army has accomplished | 
great good, and steadily gains strength. | 

General Booth’s recent return to England from a 
tour of inspection round the world was the occa 
sion of a great Salvationist display. A flotilla of 
vessels, packed with privates and officers of the 
Army, met the ship that brought him to South- 
ampton. The great parade in London on the next | 
day was made up not only of the Salvation soldiers, 
pure and simple, but of laborers, such as bakers | 
and broom-makers, at the trades in which General | 
Booth’s social scheme supplies work. Ina speech 
two days later the general called his people “a | 
great Hallelujah electric waving light.” | 

In bad taste again! Yes, from some points of | 
view. Yet before condemning a body larger than | 
scores of churches, and better at least in the one 
respect that its hives harbor no drones, it is well to 
think a moment. 

Is every one in the world to be bettered by the | 
same means? As well expect religion to appeal to 
all men through one form as call upon every man | 
to beaclergyman. The Army may not be needed | 
in some rural American towns where its noise is 
heard, but in the slums of the great cities, black 
holes into which the churches so often fail to throw 
light, it has been indeed the salvation of thousands. 

The time has come for people to stop sneering 
at the “Salvation cranks” and their boisterous 
religion. The Army must be given credit for great 
success for good among a class of people that have | 
been reached in no other way. 





* 
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GREELEY IN 





HORACE PRISON. 


When Horace Greeley visited Paris in 1855 he 
was the victim of a mistake that caused him to 
spend a night behind the bars of the debtors’ 
prison of the Rue de Clichy. 

A French sculptor had sent a statue for exhibi- 
tion to the World’s Fair at New York, of which Mr. 
Greeley was one of the managers; the statue had 
been returned in an injured condition, and the 
sculptor took the method of causing Mr. Greeley’s 
arrest to recover damages. A friend of Mr. 
Greeley’s, Mr. Field, went to the prison the next 
morning. When he entered the large common 
room in which the prisoners and their friends were 
assembled he saw a singular scene. In one corner 
squatted a laboring man in his blouse, surrounded 
by his wife and children, who had brought him 
some delicacies for his Sunday dinner. In another 
corner lounged a fashionably dressed young gen- 
tleman. The room was filled with the most strangely 
contrasted groups. 

“Standing in the middle of it,” says Mr. Field, 
“wearing his old white overcoat, and with his hat 
on the back of his head, his countenance wreathed 
in smiles, flanked on either side by a United States 
minister, stood Horace Greeley. To refrain from 
laughing was impossible. 

“*Pield,’ he exclaimed, ‘this has been one of the 
Most fortunate incidents in my life! Without it I 





| and fifty outraged persons do? 


}a gradual increase of the spots upon it. 


| built, but care was taken that the floor of one 
| chamber should be undisturbed. 


| over her shoulders to get a good look at him. 


doubt if I ever should have had the opportunity to | 
see good society. You know I know nothing about | 
it at home. I have never associated with the people | 
who compose it there. I dare say they are very 
good people, but they are not my people. 

“*Last evening at dinner we had a prince at the | 
head of the table, and I was flanked on one side | 
by a count and on the other side by a baron. 

“‘If I only remain here long enough I shall not | 
only learn the French language, but good manners 
into the bargain.’” 

} 


Of course when the case came up for trial Mr. 
Greeley was released. 


PATIENT WAITERS. 


A missionary to China says that he once saw 
about one hundred and fifty natives of that country 
cruelly disappointed at a feast. Most of them 
had travelled several miles to be present. They 
expected to sit down at the tables at about ten | 
o’clock. To many of them this was the first meal | 
of the day. On account of some unforeseen 
circumstances they were compelled to stand aside, 
and act as waiters for about as many more persons, | 
who ate with the relish and deliberation natural to | 
the Chinese, who are never in a hurry, least of | 
all at table. 

When the first company had at last been served, | 
another and more vexatious delay occurred, as 
unforeseen as the first. What did these hundred 


If they had been inhabitants of the British Isles, 
or even of some other “nominally Christian lands,” 
we know very well what they would have done. 
They would have worn looks of sour discontent, 
and would have spent the entire day, till three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when it was at last 
ee for them to sit down, in growling at their 
uck and in snarling at their environment gen- 
erally. They would have passed fiery resolutions, 
and have written a letter with five “Now, sirs,” to 
the London Times. 

The hundred and fifty Chinese did nothing of the 
sort, and were not only good-tempered all day, but 
repeatedly observed to their hosts with evident 
sincerity and with true politeness that it was of no 
consequence whatever that they had to wait, and 
that one time was to them exactly as good as 
another. 


CHANGES IN 
Those who watch the sun nowadays will perceive | 
Some 
very interesting results might be obtained by com- 
paring the number of spots seen on the Northern 
Hemisphere of the sun with those on the Southern 
Hemisphere. For some reason yet unexplained 
there is an apparent alternation in the activity of 
the disturbing forces there, which causes first one 
hemisphere and then the other to exhibit the 
greatest agitation. 

From 1883 to 1891 it had been the Southern 
Hemisphere which was most disturbed, but accord- 
ing to the observations of Professor Spoerer, a 
change occurred in April, 1891, since which time the 
activity displayed in the Northern Hemisphere has 
exceeded that in the Southern in the proportion of 
more than three to one. 

Of course these changes obey some law which 


THE SUN. 





| remains to be discovered, and the study of them, 


in which even amateur astronomers may take an | 

important part, may lead to disclosures of the 
highest interest and importance concerning the 
great luminary that lights and heats the earth, and 
eeps its swarms of inhabitants alive. 


THE KEY-HOLE TEST. 


In 1764 an old house in Knaresborough was re- 


It was the cham- 
ber in which, one hundred and twenty years 
before, Oliver Cromwell had slept, and where he 
had stood the test of the key-hole. 

A girl of twelve, the daughter of the host, was 
ordered to take a pan of coals and warm the visitor’s 
bed. Cromwell was seated at the far side of the 
room untying his garters, and the girl, who had 
heard much talk about him, peeped several times 





Having warmed the bed she went out, shutting 
the door, and peeped through the key-hole. 

“I saw him,” she said, in telling the story when 
an old woman, “rise from his seat, advance to the 
bed, and fall on his knees, in which attitude I left | 
him tor some time. When returning again, I found 
him still at prayer; and this was his custom every 
night as long as he stayed at our house. 

“From which I concluded that he must be a good 


; man; and this opinion I always maintained after- 


ward, though I heard him very much blamed and 
exceedingly abused.” 


IRON RUST AND FIRES. 


A writer in Jron says that if oxide of iron is) 
placed in contact with timber excluded from the 


| atmosphere, and is subjected to a slightly increased 


temperature, the oxide will part with its oxygen, 
and be converted into fine particles of metallic 
iron. 


These particles have a strong affinity for oxygen, 
and if afterward exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere will absorb oxygen so rapidly as to | 
become suddenly red-hot. A sufficient quantity of | 
such red-hot particles will produce a temperature 
far beyond the ignition point of dry timber. 


Wherever iron pipes are employed for the circu. 
lation of any heated medium, whether water, air, 
or steam, and are allowed to become rusty in close | 
contact with timber, it is only necessary for the | 
particles of metallic iron to be exposed to the air— 
which may be done by the mere expansion or con- 
traction of the pipes—in order to start a flame. 

Many of the fires which occur so regularly at the | 
beginning of winter may be due to this unsus- 
pected cause. 





| 
TIRESOME. | 


It is often difficult to explain colloquialisms; as 
good a reason as can be given for the popularity of | 
many of them was an honest Picard’s explanation | 
of his use of some poor French. | 


It had been remarked that a Picard could always 
be recognized by his saying, instead of “Je vars a | 
Amiens” (lam going to Amiens), ‘Je vais Amiens,” 
leaving out the preposition “a” before Amiens. | 

It is such an error as it would be to say, “Iam 
going Toledo,” instead of “I am going to Toledo.” 

One day a stranger asked a Picard, “My good 
on why don’t you say, ‘Je vais a Amiens,’ as I 

o? 

“You say so because you never do go there,” 
was the prompt reply. “If you went there every 
day as I do, you would find that manner of speak- 
ing very fatiguing.” 









Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 

—_——_—___——_ 
Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 


| an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 


For absolute purity, 
[Adv. 


is poor or disagreeable in flavor. 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. 
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Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 
The acknowledged standard. Sold every- 
where, and used by all who want the correct 
article. Ask your stationer for **Whiting’s 
Standard Linen’’ and accept nothing else. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Mfrs., New 








Tooth-Food. 


This medicine for babies prevents and 
cures pains of teething and resulting 
diseases, not by putting children to 


| sleep with an opiate, for it contains no 


harmful drugs, but by supplying the 
teeth-forming ingredients which are 
lacking in most mothers’ milk and all 
artificial foods. It is sweet and babies 
like it. $1.00 a bottle, at all druggists’. 


|Send for pamphlet, “Teething Made 


Easy.” 


THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., 


CIncinnaTI, O. 


The National : 
COLUMBIAN 
Public School 


Celebration 


For Oct. 12, 














HE Official Message of the Executive 
Committee of the National Columbian 
Public School Celebration was published in 
The Youth’s Companion of MARCH a3ist. 
The message has awakened general enthu- 


COOCCOOOCOCOOCOOCOCE COOOCOOOECCOCOECCCCOCECC COCCOOCOE 


siasm throughout the United States. 
Your school will wish to participate in the 


Columbian Celebration of Oct. 12, 1892. 

Talk about the Celebration with your 
Teacher and Schoolmates. 

Have you a Flag for your Schoolhouse? If 
not, let us know and we will send you Pree 
100 School Flag Certificates. These will help 
you to obtain money for a flag which you will 


wish to raise at the Columbian Celebration. 
The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
OOOCOOCOCOOCOO*C CCOC 























York and Holyoke, Mass. 7 - 
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After a thorough test by thousands of young men and 
women, covering a period of six years, this book has 
proven the best guide to a handsome business style of 
writirg ever published. Price $1.00, prepaid to any part 
of t'e world. Money refunded if not as represented. 
Circular of commendations, with sample copy of the 
handsome monthly, Western Penman, free,A.N.PALMER, 
Pres. Western Business College Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


PLANTS THAT LAST, 


| Hardy Perennial plants are 
| 
| 














permanent, beautiful and cheap. 
Once planted they grow forever. 

If you will name this paper we 
will send you 


1 Double White Hardy Achellea, asc. 


w 





1 Hardy Oriental Poppy, 25c. 

1 Sweet Balm, - - - 20c. 

Or the three plants for - - 4oc. 
With each order we send our 


| Descriptive Catalogue, a beauti- 
| ful book, illustrated with 100 
original full page photo-engrav- 
ings. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, 
Short Hills, N. J. 


See our previous offers. 


Q She can wash, rinse 
and dry 10 or 100 dish- 


es at one time with a 





can save £0 


| : machine, without chip- 
ping or breaking a dish, 
and without using a 
dish mop or towel; she 
from two 

three hours per day ot 
OMAN disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction 
of her hands, by sim- 
ply purchasing the 
CAN D0 light-running and noise- 
less Stevens Dish Wash- 
ing Machine. You run 
no risk, as every machine is guaranteed to 

|do its work perfectly or money refunded. 
Send for illustrations, testimonials, and special 

| offer. Agents wanted. 


STEVENS DISH WASHING, MACHINE 0, 


TWO NEVERS. 


NEVER let blankets remain in 
rots the fibre and invites moths. 


NEVER wash a blanket with anything but Ivory Soap. 
Dry quickly. ‘This preserves all the 


either very hot or cold water. 
softness of the flannel. 


service after they are soiled. Dirt 


Don’t use 


CoryriGuT 1890, By THe Procrer & Gamaie Co 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MAY 12, isy2. 














ROADS AND ROAD-MAKING. 


What shape should a road-bed be? 

Notice why the roads in your neighborhood become 
"washed " by heavy rains. 

Study the material of your best roads. 

What are turnpikes? 

What are macadamized roads? 

Find out what you can about the old Roman roads. 








For the Companion. 


IN HAWARDEN FOREST. 


“Ho, Woodman! o’er the dappled sward 
Thy blithe deer rove in careless glee ; 
Right merrily swi the summer sea. 
Sit thou and rest, and take reward 

Of all thy labors ; let the airs 
Of evening blow away thy cares 
And sing their vesper songs to thee. 


“Rest here beneath this bearded oak, 
Bearded and bald, as age beseems ; 
Rest softly here, and draw thy dreams 

Around thee as the night her cloak. 

The shamrock weaves for thee a bed, 
The moss a pillow for thy head ; 
So rest thee till the morning beams. 


“Perchance the oak will bend and lay 


“Tt is the time for dreams ; behold, 
The sun sinks glorious in the west, 
A star burns o’er the wooded crest, 

And all the sea is turned to gold ; 

So stay thine ax and Lf it by.” 
The woodman frowned, and made reply: 

“Your words are as an idle jest. 


“The summer twilight lingers late 
And holds the footsteps of the sun : 
Not yet, not yet is victory won— 

Not yet is life at ease with fate ; 
Some good blows still the forest lacks. 
This is the tree—give me the ax! 

’Tis time for rest when toil is done.” 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


AN OVERESTIMATED GIFT. 


The editor of a literary journal said not long 
ago, ‘“‘One singular fact which has come to my 
knowledge in my business is the large number of 
men who have written one poem, one essay, or 
one story, and who have never been able to write 
another of equal excellence.” 

There are many voluminous authors who, if 
they were wise and mindful of their literary 
reputation, would burn all their books except that 
first one which won them a hearing. 

A certain former member of the British Par- 
liament has gone into history as ‘‘Single Speech 
Hamilton.’’ He made one speech which took the 
nation by storm, and raised great expectations of 
a new and public orator. Once or twice after- 
ward he made a weak effort at debate, but 
failed dismally, and then lapsed into silence and 
obscurity. 

The founders of the Edinburgh Review seem to 
have been aware of this fact in authorship. They 
secured for the first numbers of that publication 
a series of articles by men who knew their 
subjects thoroughly, but were not professional 
writers. Each article as it appeared was a 
success, but much to their own surprise, the 
writers in most cases were not asked to write 
again. 

The cause of this inability to repeat a first 
success is easily understood. A man focuses all 
his thoughts and experiences on one subject, and 
for that reason speaks on it with strength and 
precision which fail him when he attempts to 
deal with other matters. 

Perhaps the reader of these words, with his 
head full of thoughts and his heart full of feel- 
ings, is hazy and inaccurate when he tries to 
express them. It may console him to know that 
the great majority of mankind are like himself 
in this respect. 

The publisher of a magazine, in speaking of 
articles sent to his publication, said, ‘‘We cater 
for a popular, not a high literary taste. Yet we 
reject thousands of manuscripts every year be- 
cause they are below our standard. It is difficult 
to find articles and poems and stories good enough 
to. publish.”’ 

No doubt each of the thousands of authors, on 
receiving his rejected manuscript, feels himself 
relegated to a lower grade of humanity. He 
does not know in how large a company he is. 

We draw attention to the rarity of this gift of 
expression in order to correct a popular error, 
which is that the man who can write clearly and 
well, so as to catch public attention, is superior to 
the man who cannot do it; that his ideas are 
truer, or his perceptions finer. 

This is a mistaken judgment. Aaron could 
“speak well,’’ but it was his silent brother who 
knew how to govern the mighty, insubordinate 
host of Israel. 

Burns and Hawthorne and Tennyson have put 
into words the beauty of the fields and skies, and 
the drama of human nature. But thousands of 
voiceless men have seen as clearly and been 
stirred as deeply as they by these things. 

You are not able to write a novel, perhaps, but 
you can make your own life high and heroic. 
You cannot put vour devotion into a hymn, but 
your soul may hold converse with its God in your 





every action. To act is nobler than to speak, and 
to de is nobler than to act. The essential things, 
the best and noblest things, are within the reach 
of all. 


* 
> 





PUBLIC BATHS. 


Nearly all American and European visitors to 
Japan speak with admiration of the public baths 
of that country. In the city of Tokio there are 
between eight and nine hundred public bathing 
establishments, each frequented by at least three 
hundred people, who pay for the privilege an 
extremely small sum—so small that no one is too 
poor to afford it. Outside of these baths the 
Japanese are much given to bathing in their own 
houses. They are one of the cleanliest peoples in 
the world. Travellers from the Western world 
frequently express their regret, in describing 
these Japanese baths, that the progressive peoples 
of Europe and America have no such establish- 
ments. Our American cities, indeed, are for the 
most part blessed with public baths which are 
open in the summer, but they have none, or practi- 
cally none, which are warmed and opened in the 
winter, like those of Japan. 


In many parts of Europe, indeed, bathing is 
almost unknown. People who are supposed to be 
civilized and even enlightened go from infancy to 
the grave, through a long life, without a single 
thorough-going bath ‘all over.” 

They did not derive this uncleanly custom from 
their ancestors of the ancient world. The Roman 
Empire throughout almost its entire extent was a 
world of magnificent and universally patronized 
public baths. 

The abandonment of bathing was, in a curious 
way, the result of the triumph of the Christian 
religion, though Christianity itself certainly could 
never be accused of encouraging uncleanliness. 
Proper care of the body, as the “temple of the 
— Ghost,” is enjoined by the Christian Scrip- 

res. 

In the imperial reigns which marked the decline 
of Rome the public baths, which in former genera- 
tions had been sources of national strength, be- 
came, on the contrary, sources of corruption and 
a cause of the decadence of the people. A useful 
institution had been subjected to great abuses. 

In these baths the Romans of that degenerating 
age spent a great proportion of their time. They 
bathed in warmed and perfumed water, and so 
softened and weakened themselves by continual 
indulgence in this luxury that they not only be- 
came incapable of resistance to their tyrants, but 
fell an easy prey to bodily vices and sicknesses. 

The early Christians, who led a severe and vir- 
tuous life, regarded the public baths with horror. 
With the triumph of the new religion, these sources 
of corruption were proscribed. 

But the reaction against the abuse of the public 
baths went too far. Not only were the baths 
abandoned, but nesting 20 well. The French his- 
torian, Michelet, calls the Middle Ages ‘‘a thousand 
years without a bath.” 

The days of chivalry were not days of personal 
cleanliness. Many famous knights and kings were 
so untidy in their habits that they created remark, 
even in those days. The magnificent courtiers 
and great ladies who surrounded Henry IV. and 
Louis XIV. of France hardly washed their hands 
_— faces, though they ate their food with their 

ngers. 

he Duke of Orleans, the famous regent during 
the minority of Louis XV., was the first to intro- 
duce cleanly manners in the French court, then 
the centre of the world’s politeness. If personal 
cleanliness was at that time almost unknown in 
the courts, the appearance of the people may 
perhaps be dimly conjectured. 

This long period was a time of terrible epidem- 
ics. Mysterious plagues, feeding, no doubt, upon 
the filth of the towns, swept away myriads of 
people. 

A comparative freedom from epidemics has 
resulted from the growth of more cleanly habits 
and the increased knowledge of sanitary modes of 
living. Public baths, beyond all doubt, are condu- 
cive to public health. 


* 


DANGEROUS SLIDING. 


Among the many plish ts of Prof 
Tyndall must be reckoned that of being a first-class 
mountaineer. His ascents of Monte Rosa, Mont 
Blanc and the Weisshorn are of themselves enough 
to establish his reputation in this regard. In 1864 
he had an adventure upon the Piz Morteratsch, of 
which he afterward gave the world a highly 
interesting account. The trip was made with two 
friends and two guides. The top of the mountain 
was reached without any exceptional difficulty; 
but in descending the party came to a broad couloir 
filled with snow, which had melted and refrozen 
and appeared like a sloping wall of ice. 


The five men were roped together, with Jenni, 
one of the guides, in front, and the other behind. 
Jenni cut steps until he reached snow which he 
thought would give the party a footing. As he 
went cautiously forward he said, “Keep carefully 
in the steps, gentlemen; a false step here might 
start an avalanche.” 

“The words were scarcely out of his mouth,” 
says Professor Tyndall, ‘“‘when I heard the sound 
of a fall behind me, then a rush, and in a moment 
my two friends and their guide, all ee 
tangled together, whirled past me. planted 
myself to resist the shock, but in an instant I was 
in their wake. The impetus was irresistible. A 
moment afterward Jenni was whirled away, and 
thus, in the twinkling of an eye, all five of us 
found ourselves riding downward with uncon- 
trollable speed on the back of an avalanche which 
a single slip had originated. 

“Before stepping on the slope I had, according 
to habit, made clear to my mind what was to be 
done in case of mishap; and so, when overthrown, 
I turned Coed on my face, and drove my baton 
through the moving snow, and into the ice beneath. 
But I had held it thus for a few seconds only, when 
I came into collision with some obstacle and was 
tossed through the air, Jenni at the same time 
being shot upon me. 

“Both of us lost our batons. We had been 
carried over a crevasse and pitched by our velocity 
far beyond it. I was bewildered for a moment, 
but immediately righted myself, and could see the 
men in front of me half buried in the snow, and 
jolted from side to side by the ruts among which 
we were passing. 

“Suddenly I saw them tumbled over by a lurch 
of the avalanche, and immediately found myself 
imitating their motion. This was caused by a 
second crevasse. 

“The three foremost men rode upon the forehead 
of the avalanche, and were at times almost 
immersed in the snow; but the moving layer was 
thinner behind, and Jenni rose incessantly and 
with ——— energy drove his feet into the 
firmer substance beneath. 

“A kind of condensed memory, like that described 
by — who have narrowly escaped drowning, 
too ssession of me, and m Fnac of reasoning 
remained intact. I thought o nnen on the Haut 
de Cry, and muttered, ‘It is now my turn.’ Then I 
coolly scanned the men in front of me, and reflected 
that, if their momentum was the only thing to be 
neutralized, Jenni and myself could stop them; 











but to arrest both them and the mass of snow in 
which they were caught was hopeless. 

“I experienced no intolerable dread. In fact the 
start was too sudden and the excitement of the 
rush too great to permit the development of terror. 

‘Looking in advance, | noticed that the slope for 
a short distance became less steep, and then fell as 
before. ‘Now or never we must be brought to 
rest.’ The speed slackened visibly, and I thought 
we were saved. But the momentum had been too 
great; the avalanche crossed the brow and in part 
regained its motion. 

“Here Hutchinson threw his arm round his 
friend, all hope being extinguished, while I grasped 
my belt and struggled to free — Finding this 
difficult, from the tossing, I sullenly resumed the 
strain upon the rope, and fortunately we came to 
rest so near the brow that two or three seconds 
more must have carried us over. Had _ this 
occurred, we should have fallen into the chasm 
and been buried by the tail of the avalanche. 

“Hutchinson emerged from the gnow with his 
forehead bleeding, but the wound wAs superficial; 
Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from his hand by 
collision against a stone; the pressure of the rope 
had left black welts on my arms; and we all 
experienced a tingling sensation over the hands, 
which continued for several days. This was all.” 


_ 
> 





For the Companion. 


ANEMONE. 


Godmother Nature looked grim and gray, 
For March, the unruly, ill-tempered child, 
him ikea tof prey; 
O he whistled by night, and he shouted by day, 
And he lashed land with a gust of spray 
Caught from the crest of the ocean wild! 
Whooping and whir , now there, now here, 
Land tempest 


On torren' did March dash by ; 
While April trembled and shed a tear, 


And poor little May hid away in fear. 
—'Tis said that her boughs turned white that year !— 
And Godmother Nature, she heaved a sigh. 


When swift through the storm, like a smile of bliss, 
Fluttered the whitest of flowerets wee ; 
It fell at her feet and whispered this— 
“March is so sorry he amiss ! 
Foraive him!” and Nature caught up with a kiss 
The little wind-flower, Anemone! 

Vircinia WOODWARD CLOUD. 
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BROUGHT HOME TO HIM. 


In the early days of the present century in New 
England drinking habits were very common among 
the people. They were encouraged and cultivated 
by the local distilleries which were found in almost 
all the towns. There was a heavy traffic in rum 
with the West Indies, with Africa, and with other 
parts of the United States, and the distillation of 
this liquor was considered a very important indus- 
try, well worthy of fostering. - 


Unlike other cx dities, the d d for which 
usually creates the supply, an abundant local 
supply of liquor usually creates a local demand 
for it; and the New England towns where rum was 
made consumed large quantities of the product of 
their own distilleries. 

Merchants and shopkeepers, to attract custom, 
often made a practice of placing open pails full of 
new rum on their counters. Each pail was provided 
with a wooden dipper, and every one who entered 
was free to drink as much rum as he liked. 

In the town of N——, where little rum was used 
except that made by the local distiller, John Haws, 
a practice grew up, not without reason, of attribu- 
ting every case of drunkenness and the evil which 
resulted from it to the man who made the rum. 

Whenever a man was found intoxicated,—which 
was very very often,—and was reproached with 
his condition, he would exclaim: 

“Oh, that John Haws!” 

The phrase became proverbial inthe place. The 
distiller, who was a very important man in the 
town, heard it a and became very angry 
that people should impute the results of their own 
excesses to him. He threatened that, if the practice 
went on, he would prosecute for slander the next 
man who uttered the words, ‘Oh, that John Haws!” 
in any such offensive way. 

One evening in midwinter, as the distiller was 

ing home from a selectmen’s meeting, his ligh 

ntern in his hand, he came upon the body of a 
man lying in the snow at the foot of a tree. The 
light fell upon the forehead of the figure, and 
showed a rough cut, fresh] gen a 

“What's this? What’s this?” exclaimed Haws, 
stooping down. 

As he did so he noticed, to his horror, that the 
face was that of his own son, a young man of 
whom he had great hopes, and in whom, to his 

at pleasure, he had seen little tendency to 
ollow the drinking habits of the place. 

The father saw the bleeding cut in the forehead, 
and supposed, on the instant, that his son had 
been assaulted by some one whom he, the father, 
had threatened with prosecution. 

He shook the boy by the shoulder to see if he 
still had life. 

“What is it, my son?” he exclaimed, despairingly. 
“Oh, who has done this?” 

The young man —— his eyes Goondy- 

“Oh, that John Haws!—that John Haws!” he 
murmured. : 

The boy, in fact, had been led by companions 
into drinking his father’s rum at the store. On his 
way home, walking unsteadily, he had struck his 
head _—— the tree, and had fallen senseless. 
His father had come up just as his senses began to 
revive, and he had drunkenly uttered the current 
phrase of the village. 

The father dragged his son home. He was so 
much affected by the Fay man’s unconscious and 
entirely true accusation that he soon gave up the 
manufacture of rum; and there has never since 
been a distillery in the town of N—. 
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AT THE DONNA. 


The “Donna,” called familiarly by its patrons 
the ‘Sisters’ pudden board,” sells daily, throughout 
the winter, hot, nourishing food, at half cost, to 
unemployed London laborers. The men and women 
who seek its street-stand to buy a basin of soup or 
a roll of pudding are as unfortunate as cold and 
hunger can make them, but they are never uncivil, 
and always grateful. 


One lady who serves at the Donna counter gives, 
in Longman’s Magazine, the following touching 
instance of true gratitude on the part of a man 
who, almost penniless, yet wished to make some 
return for the kindness of those who had enriched 
him by sympathetic speech and act. 

“One cold, windy day, I saw among the men a 
poor fellow whose miserable appearance made 

im noticeable even among so many sad-looking 
creatures. The way in which he shuffled up to the 
counter, laid down a half-penny and asked for a 
slice of ‘pudden’ showed that he was utterly out 
of heart. I gave him what he asked for, and an 
extra slice as well, saying, ‘I’m sure you could eat 
this, too.’ 

“He looked up thoroughly yr p I fancy it 
must have been a long time since any one had 
spoken a kind word to him. Then, with mumbled 
thanks, he went away to eat his dinner. Presently, 
while still busy cutting up pudding, I saw my poor 
friend hastily approaching. He just glanced at 





me, and hurriedly laid a pair of boot-lacings on 
the counter at my side. 


‘India, he succee 





“*That’s for you, lady,’ he said, and walked off 
without another word. 

“I am by no means a sentimental person, but I 
really think I must keep those shoe-lacings always, 
as the most touching gift | ever received.” 


~~ 
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WHAT SATISFIED HER. 


“Uncle” Obed Wilson never could bear to hear 
ill spoken of any one. His wife used to say some- 
times, “‘Sakes alive, Obed, folks’ll think ye don’t 
know what’s what ef ye aint keerful!” The old 
man had a nephew who was famed throughout the 
neighborhood of Jeffstown for his “shif’lessness.” 
His farm was capable of yielding good returns, 
but it amounted to nothing in his hands, and Uncle 
Obed’s soul was greatly tried; but no one, not 
even Aunt Polly, his wife, could get him to say 
anything severe about his nephew Frank. 


The only response he made to Aunt Polly’s vig- 
orous and scornful remarks was to say gently, 
“Easy there naow, Polly; easy there, my gal. 
— doos lack jedgment mebbe; but then, who 

on’t?”’ 

“Lack jedgment!” Aunt Polly would say, in- 
capacitated by her wrath for further speech; and 
there the conversation always dropped. But one 
day Aunt Polly had her revenge, and was forever 
after contented. hatever her husband might 
~. she knew that for once she had heard his real 
opinion in regard to his shiftless relations. 

Uncle Obed came home from his nephew’s late 
in the afternoon, drove into the barn, and stopped 
to attend to the milking before coming into the 
house. Aunt Polly went out to speak to him in 

at vexation of spirit. She had planned to ask 

im if he “really cal’lated any of Frank’s folks 
was wuth losin’ a hot supper fer;” but when she 
crossed the barn threshold she changed her mind. 

There, seated on the milking-stool before old 
Bess in a most dejected attitude, looking abstractly 
at the big lantern which stood beside him on the 
floor, was Uncle Obed. He did not hear her 
approach, and as she stood for a moment in the 
doorway she heard him say: 

“The farm’s lookin’—an’ they’re lookin’, th’ 
whole lot on ’em,—I mustn’t say s0, 0’ course— 
mustn’t let Polly know in special,—but they sut- 
| Rn lookin’ like th’ last o’ pea time over t 

nk’s!” 

As he settled to his milking with a sigh, Aunt 
Polly stole softly from the barn, and when Uncle 
Obed’s work was done he had a good supper and 
not a cross word with it. 

Aunt Polly never found any fault with “Frank’s 
folks” to her husband after that, and whenever 
she heard Uncle Obed defending what she termed 
the “reckless doin’s” at his nephew’s, her face 
wore a calm and inscrutably satisfied smile which 
greatly puzzled her mild-spoken old spouse. 

“I aint never grudged him his d’sires to speak 
well of ’em,” she would say to herself at such 
times, “but I was sca’t f’r fear he was losin’ his 
sense; an’ naow I’m sat’sfied he aint lost it no 
more’n I hey!” 


~*~ 
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BUSINESS INSTINCT. 


When the “street” says of a man, “He has a long 
head for business,” it credits him with an instinct 
for discovering a profitable investment or scenting 
a bargain. An illustration of this “long head” was 
given by the late Judge Pratt, of Oregon, at the 
beginning of his business career. Mr. Bancroft 
relates the anecdote in his “Chronicles of the 
Builders.” +s 


During a trip from Portland to San Francisco 
Mr. Pratt and Captain Crosby, the commander of 
the vessel, conversed about the probable price of 
lumber in San Francisco. Pratt thought the vessel’s 
cargo would bring at least twenty-five dollars a 
thousand feet. 

“I wish you would guarantee me that figure,” 
said the captain. 

“Well,” rejoined Pratt, “there is no reason why 
I should guarantee you any sum, but it seems to 
me that lumber ought to bring that price there,” 
and he gave his reasons. 

“Will you buy my cargo, laid down at San Fran- 
cisco, at twenty dollars a thousand?” asked the 
captain. 

“T will;” and a contract was at once drawn up 
and signed by both parties. 

As the vessel entered the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco she was boarded by a purchasing agent of 
the United States government, who offered two 
hundred and fifty dollars a thousand for the cargo. 
The offer was declined; the vessel went up to the 
city. where the lumber was sold for four hundred 
dollars athousand. Mr. Pratt cleared ten thousand 
dollars by his venture. 





~~ 
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RAILROADS IN INDIA. 





Railway travel in India may be made very cheap, 
for although first-class fare is three cents a mile, 
the second-class is but a cent and a half, and third- 
class only a half cent. One has little trouble with 
his baggage at the stations. As soon as the train 
stops, says the author of “Indika,” he has only to 
go to the door of his compartment and call out, 
“Kuli hai?” which means, “Is there a _ porter 
about?” and the question will be answered by one 
or perhaps half a dozen barefooted natives. 


At the time of the decennial pilgrimages, thou- 
sands of natives take the train, crowding in with 
such persistency that there is no withstanding the 
pressure. Sometimes the railroad officials stand 
near the cars, and with great bamboo rods beat 
away the pilgrims, pounding them over the head 
and shoulders with all their might, in order to 
— the dense crowd from overwhelming the 
train. 

The pilgrims and ordinary natives use the third- 
class ca: ges, but my are taking to them 
very rapidly. When Bishop William Taylor was 
making his four years’ evangelistic tour through 

Jed in setting that economical 
fashion. 1t was not then considered respectable 
to adopt such humble means of travel, and he was 
asked: : 

“Why do you ride in third-class cars?” 

His reply came on the instant. 

“Because there are no fourth-class cars!” ; 

Since then, it has been respectable for Europeans 
to travel by any class. 


* 
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“ IMPORTANT.” 


A French gentleman, engaged upon a profound 
scientific work, rang for his valet. Then he sat 
down at his table and wrote a note: “Kindly send 
some one to arrest the cook. She has stolen my 
purse.” This he directed to the chief of police. 


The valet appeared, and while waiting for his 
master to finish writing he picked up somethin 
that was lying under the table. As he took a 
note he said, ‘Monsieur, here is your purse. 
found it under the table.” - 

“Ah, just in time. Give me the note, Jean. : 

He added this postscript: “1 have found my 
pare. It is unnecessary to send any one,’ ant’ 

anded the letter to the valet, saying, Sane 
this atonce. It is important.” Then he went bac 
to his work. 
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For the Companion. 
APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


The orchard trees are white, 

For the bright May sun is shining, 
And the blossoms show 
Like a drift of snow 

From a cloud with a rosy lining. 


And two little, blue little eyes 
With a sweet surprise are glowing. 
“O mamma, I see 
A popcorn tree, 
And the cornballs just a-growing !” 
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For the Companion. 


GEORDIE’S LESSON. 


“I don’t like to play ball with Geordie,"’ pouted | 


little Ned Damon, ‘‘because he’s all the whole 
time making false motions.” 

That was very true. Papa frowned at him, 
and mamma looked sad, which was worse; but 
Geordie kept on with his “false motions’’ just the 
same. 

Why, he couldn’t even give Baby Nell a bit of 
candy without first holding it toward her 
and then snatching it away, just as her 
little hand reached for it. 

“Don’t do that, Geordie,”” mamma 
would say at such times. ‘Don't you 
know it is almost the same thing 
as telling a lie?—quite as bad, 
Geordie.” 

But, though Geordie was a 
very truthful little boy, and 
wouldn’t have told a lie for 
anything, he didn’t seem to 
pay much heed to mamma’s 
lectures. It was only for fun, 
you know. 

* Sides, I do it ‘fore I think 
half the time,”’ said he. 

That was what grandma 
said, dear grandma, who was 
always making excuses for 
the children’s naughty freaks. 

“It's a real habit he’s got 
into,” she said to Geordie’s 
mamma. “I think he’s try- 
ing to break it off, too.” 

But mamma wasn’t so sure 
of that, though she hoped he 
was trying. 

‘“‘He ought to have a good les- 
son,’’ said she. 

It was only a week after this that 
Aunt Hester came visiting. She was 
papa’s own, oldest sister, but she was rich, 
and wore glasses, not like grandma’s, and 
lived in New York; and the children felt a 
little bit afraid of her, though they loved her 
dearly. Somehow she always seemed to know 
just what each one wanted most of anything. 

Aunt Hester came before she was expected this 
time. Geordie had gone out to the ‘‘Reade Farm”’ 
after a basketful of fresh eggs. It was almost 
tea-time when he got back, and as he opened the 
gate he spied Baby Nell standing in the open 
sitting-room window. 

“Gimme lief ?’’ he called, roguishly, picking an 
egg out of his basket, and drawing back his arm. 
“Look out, now, Nellie!” 

Oh dear! that wasn’t a false motion. The egg 
was smooth, and it slipped out of Geordie’s hand 
and flew straight at the window, breaking itself 
upon the sill and spattering all around. 

“Oh, oh!’ screamed Baby Nell, beginning to 
cry. “Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Geordie, come here!’’ called mamma, sternly. 

Geordie felt as though he would rather run 
away, but he went up slowly to the window, 
hanging his head and blushing like a peony. 

“I—I didn’t mean to,” he said. ‘‘It—it slipped, 
mamma. I—why—why—O mamma!” For there 
stood Aunt Hester, looking at him through those 
funny glasses, and her nice black silk dress 
Spattered over with broken egg. 

Poor Geordie! It was a pretty hard punishment. 
What could he say ! 

“O mamma, I—I’m sorry!” he burst forth; 
and then he turned and ran as fast as he could go 
to the stable-loft, eggs and all. And there he 
cried and cried. 

There was a very red-eyed, shamefaced little 
boy at the tea-table that night; but nobody asked 
any questions, and Aunt Hester was kind as could 
be. So was mamma. 

“I’d most rather she'd scold me,” thought 
Geordie, winking back a tear. But perhaps if she 
had, he wouldn’t have found courage to tell her, 
with Aunt Hester standing by, — 

“O mamma, I am sorry; and I’m going to try 
hard’s ever I can not to do so any more, if you'll 
forgive me just this one time, mamma, and—and 
Aunt Hester!” 

“I hope you will, Geordie,’”’ said mamma. 

And Aunt Hester slipped her hand in her 








pocket and took out the pretty pearl-handled, 
six-bladed knife she had been keeping for him all 
this time. 

“I’m sure you will, Geordie,” said she. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
A QUEER CROP. 


“Oh, what’s mamma doing?’ sighed Nannie. 
For though Big Brother did his best, the time | 
was long, and the lame ankle ached worse when 
mamma was out. 

‘‘She’s farming,” said Big Brother. 

‘‘Why, she hasn’t any farm,’’ said Nannie. 

‘She doesn’t need any,’ said Big Brother. 
‘“*She doesn’t plant in the ground.” 

“Not in the ground!’’ cried Nannie. 
it’s too early to raise crops.” 

‘Mamma does, three times a week, the year 
’round.”’ 

“Why, brother, crops don’t grow so quick as 
that.”’ 

‘“‘This crop grows in one night, Nan.’’ 

“In one night! Now, Big Brother, I guess 
you're just making b’lieve!”’ 

“Not a bit of it, girlie. It’s a queer crop, but 
very useful. It don’t need any ground to grow 
in, or any sunshine or any rain. And even 


“And 













mamma never sees the crop, and don’t care about 
it for itself. She just raises it on account of the 
holes.”’ 

‘What holes ?’’ asked Nannie, eagerly. 
they post-holes, or button-holes ?’’ 

‘““No, nor auger-holes, nor mouse-holes, nor 
bullet-holes. They’re the kind youeat. Is’pose 
you wouldn’t care for the holes by themselves, 
but you wouldn’t care for the other part without 
them, either. Well, here comes mamma, and I 
must look over my botany.” 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ said Nannie, quite forgetting her 
ankle, ‘‘what have you been doing ?”’ 

“Setting the sponge for my baking to-morrow,” 
said mamma. “I guess Big Brother has been 
telling you a funny story; now can’t you tell it 
to me ?”’ E. B. 


“Are 


8. 
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A BRIGHT little four-year-old boy was lying in 
the grass and looking into the sky, when he spied 
the moon. He was astonished to see it in the 
daytime. Suddenly jumping up, he rushed into 
the house and cried, ““O mamma, God forgot to 
take His moon in last night!” 





AUNTIE was dressing the baby. ‘Oh, don’t hit 
her head,”’ said Blanche, warningly, ‘for if you 
break it off you can’t glue it on again.”’ 


Spring is Here. 


For the Companion. | 


OUR COMRADES. 


Hate and anger—may they be 
Strangers both to you and me! 
Love and gentleness—may they 
Be our comrades, every day! 
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For the Companion. | 


HOW DELL HELPED RECHIVE. | 


You see Dell’s mamma was away travelling for | 
her health, and Dell was staying with grandma, | 
who had no other granddaughters, only grand- 
sons, and sons, as Dell said, who were not grand. | 

They all petted and played with her so much | 
that she was soon in a fair way to be spoiled. 

Finally grandma gave an evening reception, to 
which four hundred guests were invited, and | 
Dell begged very hard to sit up and help receive 
the guests, although she knew quite well that 
mamma would not have allowed it at all had she | 
been there, as she believed in very early hours 
for her little daughter. 

But grandma could not say no to her pet, so 
long after Dell’s bedtime she came down-stairs in 
her white frock and sash with butterfly bows on 
her shoulders, and stood just a little behind 
grandma, shyly looking out at the streams of 
people coming up to shake hands. 

The pretty gowns, music and flowers interested 
her at first, but in a few minutes she was glad to 
sit down in her little chair, that she found had 
been placed for her. There was a large chair, 
softly cushioned in plush, standing near, and | 
Dell pulled herself close up to it, for she fancied 
that her head would be so ‘“‘comfy’’ on the 
cushion. 

So it fell out that presently a lady guest 
exclaimed, ‘“‘What a pretty picture!’ And 


grandma looked around to find Dell sound asleep, 
her head on the plush cushion, and her golden 
curls falling around her face. 

The next morning, when Dell walked into the 
breakfast-room, every one laughed a little, as 
Uncle Will, who dearly loved to tease, said, 
‘Well, little girlie, how did you enjoy receiving ?”’ 

“I don’t like to talk about it,” answered Dell, 
sitting down with much dignity. “But I’m 
drefiily glad I did degrace myself, "cause next 
time I’ll mind mamma, and go to bed when she 
wants me to; and it’ll be a good remembery.”’ 

L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOOT AND SHOE BOX. 


There was a boot and shoe box in mamma’s 
room, covered with pretty pink chintz. It had a 
lid with hinges, and a pink ribbon to lift it by. 
Anna thought it a delightful little playhouse, and 
she often brought her dolls there. 

One day she had a visitor, and she ran to the 


nursery to fetch her best dolly, Florence Louise. | 


But Florence Louise was missing. Where could 
she be? Anna hunted up-stairs and down. 

“TI know where her is!’’ spoke up three-year- 
old Harry. ‘Her’s in mamma’s shoot and boo 
box !”" 


~ 
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‘“‘Wuart is the baby’s name, Ada ?”’ was asked a 


bright little girl. ‘George Henry Thompson.” 
“Why, I thought you were going to name him 
for your father.”” ‘“We did, Thompson,”’ was the 
convincing reply. 

GertrupeE heard the older members of the 
family sing by note, and thought she would try 
it. What she sang was: ‘‘Oh, dear me, sol, do!” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
MAY PI. 


Yam, hout hontm fo syro bytuae, 
Tomhn newh sprluaee si a ytud; 
Htmno fo sbee dan nomht fo Ifworse 
Mhotn fo lbmooss-Indea swerbo, 
O htuo ymrre onthm eptemlo, 
Amy, hyt yrve mean si tsewe! 
HIGLE TUNH. 
2. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Across. 
. puchenting. 
. European birds of the genus Tudus. 
A vindicator. 
Affected niceness. 
Inclined to one side under a press of sail. 
Moderate hatred. 
Soothed. 
. A sensation of darting pain. 
. Enclosed places constructed for producing 
and maintaining a great heat for melting, warming 
apartments, etc. 

Fourth row of letters will spell the name of an 
eminent American author, who was born on May 
25, 1803. 

Fifth row of letters will spell the name of a 
State admitted into the Union on May LI, 1858. 


ANNA GRAM. 


POTION m oro 





3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


A king, famous in story and poetry, 
Hagrunkirt. : 

His queen, Ruigeveen. 

Heroes of his reign, Clarvepi, Colental, 
Swaligoi, Winai, Marsritt, Winaga, Rule- 
gai, Drivebee, Traineg, Ladagha, Sleepal, 
Remdod. 


4. 
A DIAMOND. 


A Roman numeral. 
A division in music. 
3. Satiated. 
4. A group of West Indies 
and British colony. 
5. A city of Mexico, taken 
on May 18, 1846. 
6. Changed place. 
7. Ventured. 
8. Melancholy. 
A consonant. 


lL. 
2. 


0. D. V. 


5. 
BURIED SAYING. 


Begin with the right word and 
read every fifth word. They will 
make a saying believed by the boys of 
Suffolk, England. 

If you would be healthy, you must be 
early in bed,—not late in rising. Also 
take morning walks. Watch the robins’ nests, 
but leave the eggs for the birds, for if you 
should steal them you would be in danger. 
Do you ask what danger? You may knowif you 
will disregard my advice and get up into the trees. 
Your pants may suffer. Their legs may be torn, 
and broken eggs may reward you. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 
6. 
DROP LETTER PROVERBS. 
A -u-n- c-i-d -r-a-s -h- f-r-. 
E-o0-g- i- a- g-0- a- a -€-8-. 
A -r-e-d -n -e-d -s - f-i-n- i-d-e-. 
W-l- b-g-n -s -a-f -0-e. 
T-o -a-y -0-k- 8-0-1 -h- b-o-h. 
7. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


My 1,2 runs in Busepe. My 1, 2,3 was a noted 
man who was born on Jan. 19, 1809. My 1, 2, 3, 41s 
| an imaginative thinker. If you 4, 5,6, you may be 


| able to make my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
8. 
CHARADE. 


My first is dark, my second is wood; 
My whole makes lessons understood. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Song by John Milton. 


On May Morning. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire. 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
| Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
| And welcome thee and wish thee long. 








2. Arbutus. 
| $. Mason, Allingham, Youl, Dodge, Aldrich, 
Youl.—May day. 
4. HEELTA P 
A ¢ass st & 
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Primalse—Hanging May Baskets. 
Finals—Picking May Flowers. 
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- Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti- 
pation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. JOHN 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 


SYLPH SYS LES eet 


Hollow 
i need now to ridespringless cy cles oF de- 
ye pend on tires alone for comfort. Sy/ph 
WW me destroys 
N D vibraun. ght,sim- 
vy Bie: st »strong. Cata.fr 


Co. 
Sa St. Peoria, Ti. AGTS. WANTED 


P Says phe cannot see how 

you it for the money, 
Buys an iwP Re ROVED Oxford 
Singer Feat ocniae f pertecs 
ight and 












$12.00 


working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to 
heavy work, w ith a complete set of the latest improved 


Each machine guaranteed for 5 

years. Buy direct from our factory, and faye dealers’ 

and eifee Sproat, Send for FREE 'C ALOGUE. | 
MFC. CO., Box N, Vien. ill. 


attachments free. 









s New, Latest Pattern 
Bicycles for S100. 
in 


140 
a 


ents prcborne 


a 
B) ather Gump & CO.. 


LEAD PEN CILS. 


DIXON’S ‘AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. 
the money. 
stationer. 


Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
Send once only and then buy of your 
DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Telegraph Operators 


Are in Great Demand, 
We are having more orders 
for them than we can fil 
» Come and learn telegraphy 
» now and we will put you at 
work as soon as you are com- 
. Write for circulars, 
alentines’ School of Tel- 
egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


LARGE VARIETY. 
LATEST STYLES. 
AT FAOTORY 


PRICES. P A P - R 


Best Quatity, witHout ‘Goto, 4c.To Sc. pen Roi 
Go.io Parer, - - - - 8c. — PER ROLL 
Finest rope Paren, Cc. PER ROLL 


SENT on oo ‘oF 1 10 


COnT PAPER ti 67 Third An, “Chicago, 


You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 


are, until you have tried a ‘pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 











WALI 








slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 
Bret, quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, 1.50; 
Men’s sizes, 5. Second S125; a (dark 
r just as durable : Ladies’, $1.°25; Men’s, 
qt wt sent on 


tal gzue ail Price 
pe as oney refunded ae & aladaoters 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
__ 44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


—_——  ROOT’S 
HOUSEHOLD 


REPAIRING OUTFIT: 


This consists of the 
tools and materials 
shown in the cut. It en- 
ables one to do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, 
shoe, and ae re wir 
ing. No pegs 
simply wire Sten nails, 
Saves time, trouble, wet 
_ feet, age oo — 
expense, 4nr pe 
can Suse it. Se is like 


hot cakes. Agents 
wanted. The whole 
outfit, neatly boxed, 

















20 lbs., only $2.00, 
Send for circular. 





ANEW BOOK OF HOUSE DesICNS. 
Second Edition, published Feb. 15. 1892. 116 pp. 8x1, 


ARTISTIC PWELLINGS 


VIEWS, FLOOR PLANS AND ESTIMATES OF CosT. 


56 te GNS for Dwellings 





oN pene in cost 


ee were 
ecceeer hee 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect 


Houseman Block. Grand Rapids, 





OLLOW John’s lead, He 
is fastidious, and an ex- 
pert judge of bicycles, He 
says: “There is but one 
‘Best’ for ’92, and that is 
The Warwick Perfection Cycle.” 
John says: “ Their Pneumatic 
Tires are wonderful, while 
their Cushion Tires are very 
easy to ride,” 











BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, and 
easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate cost. 
Two hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Credendas, $90.00, reduced to $60.00. dress, 


_PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Yo 










ih THE GENUINE - 

L JJackson wa 
Corset sete: 
Waists sc" 


There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 
| if your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers, 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


Crauwrbrit 


ON THE TOE 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


For sale by the trade generally and obtain- 





| able direct from the makers, who will senda 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


N ormandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For an = — 


SPECIAL MERIT for Paint 


broid and all kinds of F: 
Work. Send l0c. for 30 good sized 












samples(no two pean same shade) 


" and price of remnant kages, 
Pree ot Of s samp.os d deducted trom § coon 
profitable work, 


CONTREXEVILLE | ws. co. “165 Gr Grant ave. ve. Manville.R. i. 


SH ia 


vauttson? 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
stamps and receive a cake by return 





. Ss. Cco., Chicago. 
SPEOCIA ie Seaton Bells Waltz (the popular Society 

Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 

Of Shandon Bells P. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
7 dealers,send five 
==, cents in stamps 
= for sample pack- 
age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL c0., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


When you want a 


WIND MILL 


you want the BEST. 
You can learn some- 
thing worth knowing 
about Wind Mills by 
writing to 

THE AERMOTOR CO., 12th and Rockwell 


Streets, CHICAGO, or 
12 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This my at Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, sneuwere in the 
-8.,on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this t ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the Jit, style and wear, 
.—s any one isnot satisfied we 
refu 



























@ money or send 
another - ——_ 
se an pera Toe, 
widths C, D, and E, sizes 
11-2 to 8, in half 

Send 


143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Dexter Shoe Go. (Formerly 299 Devonshire St.) 





JOHN W ALLIS & CO., 








YOU USE, 
WE MAKE 


Lace Curtains, 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices.and save all dealers’ profits. 


Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
290 Church St., 


| For Reliable Information on this 
point, consult our Spring a 


New York. 








A trade easil 
outfits and 





MAY 12, 1892. 








os BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


nches can be made with our package of 60 


splendid’st Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d uetan? colors, 2¢ “3 


acks, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 


5 p arge pieces, 
| asst'd colors, 50c - Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little erry, N J 





GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


learned ; costs little to starts I will furnish 
ive work in art payment. Circulars sree. 
Address F. LOWEY, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FASHION CATALOGUE 


which illustrates the latest styles at 
the lowest prices. 


SENT FREE by addressing 


SHALL 


| WEAR 





MAHLER BROS., 501-503 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Better than Whalebone |} ; 





Coraline is not an experiment, but has 
stood the test for twelve years in over 
twenty millions of corsets and dresses. It 
is lighter than 
whalebone, more 
flexible, and ab- 
solutely unbreak- 
able. 

Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Corsets 
lead the world in 
sales, and in their 
high standard of 
excellence. They 
are light in 
wei ight, and are made in 24 styles to fit every 
figure. 

Long waist and black corsets a specialty. 

Prices from one to five dollars each. 

SoLp EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
GREATEST YET. 










Double-Breasted Suit, Extra Pants, Polo 
Cap and TWO Shirt 
Waists, ALL for $2. 60. 
The Suits are of Cas- 


simere in new and very 
pretty plaids or checks 
light or dark grounds 
as preferred. The 
Waistsare of Cambric, 
in dark blue or light 
grounds as preferred. We have 
had them specially well made, 
and know that the outfit rep- 
resents the best special value 
that has ever been offered in 
America. Ages 4 to 13 years. 


All for $2.69. 


Note—Our Establishment is 
the largest in New York; our 
Mail Order System one of the 
most complete in America. 

Fashion Catalogue, 
containing full description and 
illustrations of thousands of articles that can be 
bought by mail, will be SENT FREE upon appli- 
cation to persons remote from the city. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Mention this paper. 3d Ave. & sgth St., New York. 





1784, 


IN PRIZES FOR 


Neediework. 

For sale by small 
ware dealers, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 67 Lincoln St., Reset 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
7o7 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


Three-cord ng spools for Lace-Making, Linen 
my my | and Crocheting, Linen Floss 
I 


Ball Thread for 
(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S 





You WOULD LIKE A 





Piano or Organ if you could see and hear 
one. Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 
workmanship the very best. And prices are 
very reasonable. Would like to say more, but 
rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 
—it will interest you. Sent free. 


GEO. -. BENT, Mate. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








Metal 
Tipped J 





EVER READY DRESS:STAY 





Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 

















Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 





See 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 


Warranted water-proof, 





Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 








This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being _ par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths, 


Dri Bleached 
co 


. 
Muslin, 
TRADE gs 
































ER’ 
Crown SHOE Soe” 
Inever use any other, r, Smarty.” 


FOR SUMMER WEAR | 









are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in F 


Single Ply "CLOTH, 


SINGLE PLY for 
3 Ege Children, Misses & Ladies. 
: GOOD SENSE Waists 
are superior to all others. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
—"~* eet 
SENS BZ.?’’ 

FERRIS BROS... a and Patentees, 
*) 341 Broadwa ay New York. 

For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. ne leg 

Wholesale Wester” Age 








DR. JAEGERS’ 


Sauitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, Ernest BeNne@gr, 


We ask attention to our Complete 
Assortment of 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanatory Woolen 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 


These Sengeaey garments are guaran- 
teed to be all-wool of the finest quality; 
they are made under Dr. Jaeger’s su- 

ion. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Office, 454 — 8t., New York. 
Dr 
153 B’way, below Cortlandt 8t., New York; 


504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. e: 
1104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 


Within a wall-engirdled town, 
Historic in its wide renown, 

With — care, a cloistered crypt, 
Enshrines an ancient manuscript. 


Six centuries have stamped their age 
Upon the venerated page,— 

And men felt life itself were fit 

To give for what was thereon writ. 


What hands were they of monk or saint, 
Inscribed its characters so quaint ? 

Oft clasped, perhaps, in fervent prayer, 
Lest wrong or blot might enter there. 


Who, seated at his lonely desk, 
Wrought ornament and arabesque, 
With patient toil and rare design 
Accomplishing each leaf and line ? 


No noise of fierce, impetuous steam 
Disturbed his thought or marred his dream ; 
Nor iron finger of machine 

The parchment leaflets thrust between, — 


Nor sought in its relentless gras 

The sacred vellum to enclasp ; 

But hand and heart and mind did join 
To shape each paragraph and coign ;— 


Until the letters and the word 

With human life and love were stirred, 
Until the pages of the k 

Caught something of a human look. 


Ah, faithful scribe, we know not where 
Or how thy dust may rest, but there, 
Upon the dingy parchment scroll, 

e read thy life, thy heart and soul! 


And this we know, the patient hand 
Hath clasped, within the Promised Land, 
The Master’s feet,—the loving eyes 
Have opened in sweet Paradise ! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


* 
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TRIED BY JURY. 


Uncle John has a portfolio full of stories, and, 
by the way, the portfolio is his mind and the stories 
are all true ones. This is one from the pathetic 
leaf of the book: 

When I was a lad I used to go into the country 
every summer to visit the family of my great- 
uncle, old Judge Day. Now the farm was delight- 
ful, but the old judge himself had a way of filling 
me with terror, whatever he said or did. 

His eyes were piercing and his voice gruff, and 
when I heard how many wicked people he had 
sentenced to punishment, my knees shook beneath 
me, and I resolved that no misdeed of mine should 
ever bring me into his relentless clutches. 

Still, 1 did not dislike him, but there was one 
living creature about the place which roused not 
only my fear but my hatred also. This was the old 
gander. He was so proud, so quarrelsome and so 
snaky about the neck that I privately wished him 
dead or transported. 

One day in a fit of idle spite I took upa stone 
and threw it at him, with no purpose whatever 
except that of showing my unfavorable opinion. 
By some strange chance, it hit him in the side of 
the head, and to my horror, he sank limp and 
helpless to the ground. My enemy was dead, and 
I had killed him! 

There was, of course, nothing to do but to tell 
the old judge; and feeling myself to be almost at 
the point of death, I approached the piazza where 
he sat. 

“Uncle Hiram,” I stammered, weakly, “I—I’ve 
killed your gander.” 

“You have, have you?” said he, gruffly, bending 
his terribly black eyes on me. “Yes, I saw you. 
Now do you know what happens to people who do 
such a thing as that?” 

“No, sir.” 

“They’re tried in court. We won’t say anything 
about it now, but to-night, after milking, you’ll 
have your trial here on the piazza. Shall I have 
the sheriff put handcuffs on you, or will you give 
bonds to be here?” 

“I—I’ll be here, sir,” quavered I, almost faint- 
ing, and then I slunk away into the barn, to wonder 
if it would be convenient to hang myself there, or 
if it might prove easier to drown. 

That was a terrible day. It did pass, however, 
and at twilight I crawled up to the piazza, where 
Uncle Hiram sat, with Bessy, the hired girl, and 
the dog Ponto. He opened court in a solemn and 
ofticial way that drove me almost wild. He called 
on Bessy for her testimony, and then on Ponto. 
The latter refusing to speak was fined one bone 
“for contempt of court,” a severity which increased 
my fears to the utmost. 

Then the two hired men, no doubt thinking it all 
an excellent joke, brought in a verdict of “guilty,” 
Uncle Hiram saying that the other jurymen were 
drawn from the crowd of mosquitoes which had 
begun to swarm on the piazza. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “stand 
up.” 

But the prisoner at the bar had no longer the use 
of his legs. He fell in an ignominious heap on the 
floor, to be picked up and cuddled on the judge’s 
capacious breast. 

That night it was Uncle Hiram who put me to 
bed with as much tenderness as if I had not passed 
the age when such “putting” was necessary. He 
stroked my hair and kissed me. His black eyes 
were softened by tears. 

“Why, boy,” said he, ina broken voice. “Why, 
my lad, I wouldn’t have. frightened you so for the 
world. I meant it for a very little punishment, 
and a very big joke. Do you think you can forget 
it?) Do you think you can ever like me?” 

_ The result was that in less than an hour the old 
judge and I were fast and warm friends. I had 
found out that he could love, and my fear was gone. 
All that summer we were as good playmates as 
two loving children, and every year after until, 
alas! the dear old man fell sick and died. Then 
only did I realize what he had been to me and how 
blank my days could be without his constant, 
tender care, so unfailing that it often seemed 


meant to atone for the terrible fright he had 
xiven me. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


——>__—_ 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 530 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 











ue-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











COMBINATION SAFETIES, with Rubber Tires, 
Mud Guards, Brake and Too! Bag. 





FACTORY PRICE. OUR PRICE, 


» 
saaesmmanennmeatedl 150 


- 5440 

00... 46 00 

»... 90 VO 

ST. LOUIS, M0. 











Corsets. 


A BARGAIN. 


French-Made Woven Corsets in 
(white only) Scolloped Top, Long 
Waist, High Bust, 5-Hook. Perfect 
fit. Sizes, 19 to 30. As a leader for 
our Corset Dept., we will mail the 
above Corset free on receipt-of 


99 cts. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MOST WOMEN’S TROUBLES 
Are caused by a disordered stomach. The gen- 
uine Carlsbad Sprudel Salt is a positive remedy 
for a disordered stomach. It clears the com- 
plexion and purifies the blood. Secure only the 
genuine imported article, which must have the 
signature of ‘Eisner & Mendelson Co.,’’ sole 


























agents, New York, on every package. 





IF A DYSPEPTIC 


should ask me, ‘‘Why should I take Poluboskos?” 
I would say to him or her :— 
Because a stomach so irritable as to reject 
water will retain and digest Poluboskos. 
Because while we all know the strengthening 
and vivifying influence of a piece of good 
beefsteak which is due to the nitrogenous 
principles, still we are taking nitrogen 
digested by the animal once and formed 
into tissue, second-hand into the human 
stomach, combined with water, fat, etc. 
In Poluboskos nitrogen is taken pure at 
first hand from nature’s store and we obtain 
the direct benefits derived from first digestion. 
Because Poluboskos steadily used will enable 
most people in time to eat all reasonable 
food without suffering therefrom. 
Pamphlet on application. 
EIsNER & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 


BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 

"fT ruin your Cake, Ice 

ment Pastry by us- 


ing poor extracts. SEELY’S 
have stood the test 18 
2 29 years. 








Ask your grocer forthem. 
Sample by, mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


SEELY MEG, CO., Detroit, Mich. 


GUITA or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 5 cts. set. Circular 
fr E. E. HowE, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














friend $600!” says another. ‘Sav 





G2" You can become either or both of these if you will purchase and master the 

contents of that remarkably valuable work, entitled “Goopwin’s IMPROVED 

9K-KEEPING AND BUSIN 

received ! “Worth $500 !’’ says one book-keeper. ‘‘What I learned from your book in three weeks cost a 

the expense of one man in my office in the past year!” says a business man. 

Price $3.00. SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT, as it will not appear again. it may prove to be your stepping-stone 
toafortune ! Send for e descriptive pamphlet to J. H Oe 263 ’ 


y "Would it be worth THREE DOLLARS to you to become 
i | ON or Well, think / either a first-class book-keeper or a successful business man? 
YOUR * THIS & 


ESS MANUAL.” 32,074 copies sold; 3,083 testimonials 


ODWIN, R 267, 1215 Broadway, N.Y. 
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That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.” 
* * * * * ~ * * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“Tf Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 


*Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


In using this great help for all, 


The household’s needs—both great andsmall; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


It surely will great comfort bring, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; 
For what will make a black crow white, 
Will make whate’er ie dingy bright.” 


As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being biack as night.” 
“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
“Tn disappointment often ends ;” 
But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
Will be an easy matter, quite. 

sl. We'll wash you well with some Gop Dust, 
->s= And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 


* 
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GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukes, 
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BOSTON. WASHINGTON. 


CHICAGO. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
A. C. SPALDINC & BROS., Speciat AcenTs. 


NEW YORK. 


Victor -- Pry 


Before Selecting 
your bicycle for the coming season, 
be sure that you are right on the 
tire question. 

Tires to-day are divided into four 
groups: first, Victor Cushion Tires; 
second, Pneumatic Tires; third, in- 
flated “hose pipes”; fourth, hose 
pipe cushions, 

Remember that makers who failed 
last year with their cushion tires are 
trying to divert attention by offering 
so-called pneumatics, which are 
mostly inflated hose pipes. 

Remember that the Victor Cushion 
Tire is the best on earth for general 
use; that it never had a rival. 

Remember that the Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire is the best pneumatic, 
but that nothing can be devised to 
compare with the Victor Cushion. 


DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


KNIGHT TEMPLAR »# 


Souvenir S Poon | 








ative of the 


















Silver Triennial Conclave 


at Denver, Colorado, August, 1892, 
MADE OF 





“s : Colorado Silver, 
FROM THE MINES OF 

Protected Creede and 

by letters 


Patent dated 
February 16th 
1892. Theonly 
Souvenir Spoon 
that will be issued 
commemorative of 


Cripple Creek, 





Artistically 
Engraved with 





this conclave. Emblems 
of the 
Price by Registered Mail, Order. 


BS3.00 Hach, ‘Y 
Or $2.75 eachin clubs of 6. P 
SPRess Pain. 


Orange Spoon with Gold Bow 
$3.50 


, 
, 
’ 


Manufactured by 


| THE GREEN-SMITHCO., 
© Jewelers, ® 
1735 ripe 1233" Denver, Col. 


REFERENCE: Denver Nationat Bank. 





Pears’ 
_ Soap 


Pears’ is the soap with no free 





alkali in it. That’s why it leaves 
the skin so soft and smooth— 


no alkali in it. 





It is pure; is kept a year at 
least ; almost no water in it. This 
lis why it goes so far and lasts 
|so long. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
'people buy it. 







HOT AIR 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Established i864. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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END 10 cts, to Emil Gresemen & Co., Cleveland, O., 
for a “Little Casino” Base Ball Schedule. Now ready. 





STAMPS “Apts, wanted Green & to., Medford, Mass. 








PANT TO ORDER. Samples free. $3 


Mfrs. Co., Whitman, Mass 


A GENTS make 100 Per Cent. profit on myCorsets, 
t£% Belts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. —? 
Free. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y 


SHORTH 


A. J. Graham’s Works & School, #44 B’way,New York. 


“Leads to Consumption. Write to us 
ATARRH iio GORE Weurtatea: Bepleres| & 
Lincoln Medical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STAMPS! 300 mg mixed Victoria, Cape of 

a G. India, Japan, etc., with 

fine Stamp A, “only 10c. New 36p. Price 

List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 

2 STANDARD STAMP CO., 93 La Salle St., St. 
wi Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. — 


“STAMP COLLECTORS %z 


May learn some- 

thing to their ad- 

vantage and receive a Centra! American stamp FREE 
rd sondint the addresses of stamp collectors. 

EKEEL, 1009 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


“AGENTS 1 eer 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Penell. Agents making 
850 per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 107 LaCrosse, Wis. 


MOUTH ORGAN, Chart and 
circular free, Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical snereninemss. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this pa) 
Music Novetty Co., Detroit, ™ oh. 


AN Choice Recitations Secasions, hanisomelt 


40 post p in paper cover, will be sent by mail 
oad on receipt of only 35 nx Address 
J. 8. odiLy IE, Publisher, 157 Rose St., New York. 


cts.with name, or name,town & state, 15c 




















-COMAADE S« 














HAN D=s best isGraham’s 
—20-page Circular free, | 







RIPPLES, ers" 
isco BICYCLES. 


FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Ohio. 








MUST HAVE VE Saficct oi ban =a 
a, 5 


IMPERIAL 22 2E4 pm 10c 




























New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
Our PE? ma ETEaae 


Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. complete 
to make eany name, lic Agents latest goods. Stamps of 
li kinds, Rubber Stamp Ce. E 13, New wpe Oann, 


% NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


—— nevaiie semi-annually by draft 

ork. Personal attention 

given ‘to Mall a Highest references. 
ddress Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 
PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
ee 


iMPLETE, 4 wag wpa a type, = regen bottle In- 
mare Ink, Ink Pad an neat box with 
50e. Best 












PR. H.INGERS' i a 
PEAKERS, DIALOGUES, , ENTERTAINMENTS, 


gam Spars and Amusements, | 
thletlé Earalogue nd gic. 
Descriptive atal ent ree. 





THE DE WITT PUBLISHING PBUse, NEW YORK, 


Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. © 


Wood or metal workers without 
steam | power can successfully com- 
pete th the vttor shops by Ving 
our New SA 
machinery, at —_ most im- 
proved ‘or practical shop _ use, 
also for Industrial Sehools, Home 
Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


HAIR ARE. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the — fons 
and is sure to please. at 
22 Druggists. 


ae CONSUMPTIVE? 


Use Parker’s Ginger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Debility Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. SOC. 

































MUSIC. | Cheapest Music Store in New York. | 

MUSIC. 294 GRAND STREET, NEAR ELDRIDGE, 

MUSIC Next block to the famous “‘Ridleys. 

MUSIC 50,000 COPIES OF SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC. atonly ten cents eac 

MUSIC. Write (with stamp) for a catalogue 

oer 50,000 CO ay OF PO ates ag MUSIC 
is) 

MUSIC. | LARGE COLLECTIONS IN I IN BOOKS, 35 conte. 

MUSIC, Same as sold by others at 50 c 

MUSIC, Song Folios. Dance Folios, March. Folios. m 

MUSIC, | CHEAP MUSIC STORE, 294 GRAND ST., N. Y. 





COAL SAVERS 


4 cents a day a room. 


“FAULTLESS FURMAN” 


Steam or Hot Water Heating. 
Illustrated Manual on Home 
Warming Free. 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., GENEVA, N. Y. 
Branch, 19-31 Wendell St., Boston. _ 


INQUIRE ABOUT 


Dixon's Graphite Paint 


It covers 2to 3 times more surface than 
any lead, mineral or metallic paint and 
lasts 4 to 5 times longer. Tin roofs well 
painted have not required repainting in 
10to15 years. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Inquiries gladly answered. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn 


CHICAGO. 

RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and — Ly ty 
OF TH BEST 
BLOOD PU RIVIER KNOWS, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, tiny Pies Sick Head- 
ache, Conetipasion, FS hooping- 
Cough, and all BLOO! pis (s 
Send for circular. Mention this paper 
















Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high [ne ne machine ata 


popular price. 
LV AQP A. G. SPALDING & Bros. 


nS NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 








troduce. 
H. PALMER co. 


Cc Bo! | & postpaid for§ | Bil. 

Marks. pee eg iy teeny el 

New “Co, No. iG Money. TermsF ree’ 

Thalman Mfg. Co., No. 155 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md. 

“The New Great Ameri- 

R | can Game, sent by 

S [ expeeey prepaid, on re- 

ceipt of price, 75 cents. 

a 0S BALL TOSSER CO., 

Bennett Bldg, New Yo rk. 

¢ Drill, Blower ane Hook, 

BIRDS’ EGGS x Nickel plated pocket 

case, ast: -paid, "35 cents 

(regular price 60 cents). ustrated Catalogue Free. 

NATURALISTS SUP 

ane. _K. REED, 262 Main STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 

[LAWN-TEN NIS 

Catalogue 

and rules of the Game Free. 

Special Discount to Clubs 

PECK & SNYDER, 1 

BO ae a a - 

itable dor both of you. Health, re einiotle Sport Sports, ou tary 

Drill, Swimming, Rowing, instruction in study of nature 

and careful oversight for him at a nominal price, free- 

dom from care and anxiety for you. Send for descrip- 
tive circular of the “Vacation Camp” for Boys at 

Quinsigamond, to Dr.W. H. RAYMENTON, Worcester, Mass. 

Boomero. 

The wonderful return 





feet and will return 
to thrower. Hurts no- 

eaks nothing. 
Greatest toy. ever in- 
vented. Sample oy me mail, 
12 cts. 












Agents and Boys ¢ 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for the oat y of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 
they sell to everyboe like hot cakes. 
Big mone —— selling them. Try 
them. N. Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 


STUDY A thorough and practical | 
* Business Colle; ecourse 
given by Mail, at Student’s tte ome, 
an old, yeliable > No experiment. y 
Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect satisfaction. 
All ages and both sexes taught. It will pay to — 
tigate. Write for Catalogue and 
Bryant & Stratton, 46/ Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Use “*COMMON SENSE’’ TRUNK 
Guaranteed more durable and convenient { 
than aay — make and cost no meres 
can oqeues while backed closely to 
wall aa hus av =s Ley breaking off plas- 
ter, tearing pe se a, straining . 
y ourself by lifting the old style trunk for- € 
ward. Should your dealer not have them, 
write for catalogue free. 
FRANK PALICA, Racing, WISCONSIN, 


a MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps the ng incurlfordays 
Innocentas cologne. A toilet 
necessity. Notsenton trial. 


30,000 Ladies have Endorsed It 
4 we awe or pm ad 50c. 


ht’ S wanted. 
2 DENISON CHEMICAL 

















co., 
K) LaSalle 8t., Chicago. 


ST 4 bY Y LAW 
wAT, A Hol IN THE 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
HOOL OF LAW. (incorporated. 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


THERE ARE POINTS about the 


IMPERIAL WHEELS 


rth considering. 
ee sales of '9 ¥. 
that they are good ones, 
2 Our ’92 ~~ Foe 
m. Send for:t 
-For Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, Makers, 
302 and 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. 8S. A. 


Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. 


A CURE for, A Priceless 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those 
Liver and Skin unable to 
Diseases, Etc. | walk. 
BIvETs AND CoMMODES. 

Descriptive Lists sent free, 


New Haven Ohair Oo.. New Sie Ct. 





























126 Nassau St., N. ae] 


The Edgewater Camera. 


A Splendid All-Round Camera ous size) for 
Landaa re Copying, weerars, Flash ay Prices, 
$20 0.0 $32.00 ter yA includes two 


lenses, om rf rapid 06. The — the highest grade of 
| uring May and June, to +~= uce this 
ere we make a reduction of FORTY PE 


NT. 
oa hers. Send for ay d Catalogue, Edgewater 
den tion and latest Kodak lis a si ° 
ON co., & eneral — 
a3 be POSES Street, Chicago, Il 





vvvv 









" Send Stamp for 
RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 


GUNS eisteatt’ an ! 
BICYCLES raciit,«. 
THORSEN & CASSADY, 


{60 & 62 Wabash Avenue, . 
, CHICAGO, 







abbbbea 














PAT. DEC. 30, '90. PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 


OVER 70,000 S 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask — dealer for ~~" or I will send you sample at 
following prices, pest. Morocco, Calf. Seal. 
50 


No. = hol ds we: in s iver eres $ 20 $s $ .7%5 

$0406 40 5 1.00 
- Sx o 10.00 * S aradter a1) 90 1s 
‘ss * oe* w  ceeage 5 1.35 1.75 


Patentee & Sole Man'f, James S. Topham, 1231 Penn. Ave., N. W., 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in on 4 , Soemae, without the 
use of the knife. Boo lete information 
mailed free. Dk. W. E. Brown ry ‘Son, B orth Adams, Mass. 


&p Do Your Own PRINTING ! 


S/ Card Press $3. Circular Press $8, Small 
yp easy print Press Type-setting 
easy a oe rules. Send 2 stamps for 
ca resses, type. cards, &c., 


to the actory: ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
























is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards 10 cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 














Circular. It is free and will interest you. | 


(GLASGO LACE — CO., Glasgo, Conn, 





} 





Union Cycles are noted for Lightness, _— and 





Speed. Catalogue sent free on oe ep picatio 


ON CYCL 
166-170 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 
CuHicaco 
1870 











RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. 91 


Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO., Rms.43 & 44, 103 State St.,Chicago. 


Kennedy's 








Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 














800. 
Lovely Louis XTV. Bow- 
knot Ring. Solid Gold 
set with 10 fine Tur- 
quoise and Pearls. 
Price $3.00. 


4 FOR REASONABL 
M. 


SLOEST RING 





NO OTHER MAKE “We 





B. BRYANT & CO. 10 /\Naiden Lane.N.Y. 


a ING 


No 
E REPAIRS OF POUR RINGS. 


Daint 

Solid x args Ring 

and 16 pane Pearls. 
Price $5.50. 


MAKERS IN AMERIC, 

















) BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 












&c. A rug, 
BARCLAY & 





An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all | 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

sts or by Mail, 
‘eo. 44 Stone St.. New Vark. 


AIR 


ESTABLISHED !80!. 


50 cts. 

















100 Peart St., 


Rockford, Til. 





ELERETEKTETTTTETESF 


Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. 
You will be surprised at the result. But you must do it NOW. Write to . 


CORNISH & CO. 


ee 


siT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


cs Send us your address on a postal and you will receiv 
a the finest catalogue of 

oo in the — 

oa show you how to § SAVE 


PIANOS. and in 


ve Ay mrSe and write to us. 9 


t ‘VE 


Established ) WASHINGTON, ie) 


Years. New Jersey 


4 
prarerttrriviirrrt tr rierrer ss 





Outside Skin, | 





You know whether you need 


| sent prepaid anywhere in the 








Please mention this paper. Washington, D. 6. 
> 


2A Dh 


me and a com: ion piece td 
size, x pen P 


E 


of 


Peo ote 9 Dae ot Ve 


PESE 5° 


% 3x2 


Cpr at A eK 3f 





Babies are always happy 
They 


are comfortable when well, 


when comfortable. 


They are apt to be well when 
fat; they worry and cry when 
thin. 

They ought to be fat; their 
nature is to be fat. 

If your baby is thin, we 
have a book for you—caRE- 
FUL LIVING—free. 


Pha hd Bowne, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
ew York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil~all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
r"-) 





*szu0Sy 0} SueL [es0qI4q 


pet Lng Corns and Bunions all i 
‘es, lam mn happy to say, through the gad ¢ HAY- 


Son's ‘CORN S. E I can now walk with e 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
| vince 7a that some imitation is just as g : sen d wy 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,N 

Every box is = eam to cure, or money = Dy 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made. 4 
Lady’s Solid French Vici Kid Button Boots 

















U.S., on receipt of Cash, ny | 
Order or Postal Note for $1 
You can’t buy their equal of 
your retailer less than $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, 
and guarantee the fit, style and 
wear. If you are not satisfied 
you can have your money back, 
or we will send another pair. 
mmon Sense and 
Opera Toe, widths, C, 
D ond E, sizes 144 to 
8, in half sizes. 
Send your size 
and width, 
we will fit 


you. 
Delivered 

FREE. 
SALKINS & LASKEY, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer Pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase 














MAY 12, 1892. 


THE YOUTHS 





COMPANION. 





TMAN RA LECE, PovcnKeepsi®, N. Y., 
EAS both sex 2! t advantages for a Practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 

assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


Our 50-page Illustrated Catalogue will interest you, 
~ > JE! 
















AOME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, 0, 


TELECRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of ——_ lete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put = D Telegraph 
ving? _ oo“ Bells, Batteries, etc. By m 

i. Bunnell & C 0., 76 Cortlandt St., 4 tA York. 


TT,’ % larg § Of 2 large skeins, 


EMBROIDERY SIL and SES 
of materials. 


and 32-pp.cata. 
Stamping Outfits, ete., 20 cents; 6 lots, $1.00. Catalo Ee 
free. LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Box 810, St. Louis, 
QTAMPS ? 160 var., many rare, 25c. ; a 
Mixed Foreign, l6c.; 50 var. U.5., ie. ; 6 
Chili, 5c. ; 5 Barbados, le. ; 33 Cashmere, lie. 3 
4 Uruguay, l0c.; 13 India, i5e.; 5 Trinidad, 12c.; 
16 Spain, 1c. ; 3 Jhalawa ar, 12e. ; 8 Brazil, 10c. ; 
3 China, ie. Edwards, Peeke & Co.,Chic ago, Tu, 


HORT-HAND fr visage 
ELF TAUGH 




















forself-instruction 






by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. RoW ARB. to 
THE BERONOORAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
22-100 CALIBER 
CARTRIDGE RIFLES 


QUACKENBUSH'’S 
SAFETY RIFLE. 


The best for the money and fully warranted. 
Manufactured by H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue No. 42. 


ONE DOLLAR 





Will Buya Complete fightin Outfit consisting of 
—- ece 1034 ft. Bait F Do. z. Trout Hooks. 
40 Yard oe Perch 
50 Feet Linen Reel Line. rad 
100 Feet Linen Trolling Line. 1 Egg Float. 
1 Black Bass Lng me J Spoon. : = ers. 


1 Pike eo —. ringer. 
Regular price of this Outfit is #1. 10s. Sent b; Py ress, 
prepaid, to oy | art of the . on receipt 07 25. 
for our New “Catalogue. 
THE WILKINSON CO., 83 Randolph Street, te i. 


IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 


events ak cures. tongue-lolling, 
revents side-pulling. With this 
he most vicious, unmanageable ion 
can be driven by a lady. It does not 
annoy a tender mouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon receipt ot 
rice. In fine nickel-plate, = 
a a cs late or Ja 
on cuaranteed 
IMPERIAL air ‘& SNAP COMPANY, 
8. 


Racine, 








BRT. Moa. 4°90 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


KPPS’S 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED ‘2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





6 Great Books for $3. 
KK any Bookseller or Newsdealer 
= 6 of the best novels ever written. 
The thrilling historic stories of 
Joun Esten Cooke may be classed 
among the best and most popular of 
all American write’ 


rs. 

SURRY OF EAGLE’S NEST, MOHUN, 

HILT TO HILT, GUT OF THE FOAM, 

HAMMER AND RAPIER, FAIRFAX, 
The whole 6 sent by mail, pos: 

~" for feta Bunion or either one for 50c. 
blisher, New York. 


_ on 
We_ will pay 
a yy Sal- 
to Agents 
who will take 
subscribers for 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample wom —_ aye J complete pieces of latest vo 
val and instrumental m Address Dept. A, Me 
WARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 











a 
3 








For particulars, address 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


WEST GROVE, PA. 











PARK’S ROSES. 


Not ak forced slips, but strong, health: 


roots, just to 
— hf Stock. Best kinds. They will delight 
hae Safely mailed, postpaid, as follows: 


P Prairie, and M 
15 Roses, 75 a, Perpetual, fine cheseses... 1 
10 Roses, 60 cts., or with Park’s Floral 


M ngazine, a charming monthly, 1 year $1 

PaRKk’s RosE eSuness describes these Roses 
how to grow 

to others, 4 cts. Order oe { 
appear again.) GEO. W 

P.5S. Park's Floral Guide, 


to 
This adv. will ae 


wa 
+ PARK, Florist, Libonia, Pa. 
mixed seeds, &c. for 2 stamps. 





























Reese 
Ee 
CESS 
GARFIELD TEA2&: 


fbad eating:cures Sick Headache:re. 


‘teres the Com piexion; cures Constipation, 













fot iC ON EASY 
S pavucnre 
Le 2¥ Gl a Lone new or 2d 





teed. Largest 
stock and oldest dealers! in U.S. Cata. 
free. ‘Agts. Wanted. Rouse, Hazard & Con $8 @St., Peoria, iil 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD,”’ 
says Allen & Co., Druggists, Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for oor fifty years the old and well-known Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Balsam for Coughs, Colds and Con- 
oa ge Tow gl Bros. & Co., ton, sleet Large 
delivered free on receipt of $1.00. General 
p~ &, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul; Lord, Owen & 
Co., Chicago ; Meyer Bros. uis ; Reddi ington & Co., 
Franc: SCO; Robinson, ‘Petit Co., Louisville, ot 3 CN. 
Crittenton, 1, N. 3 Y. Sold generally. Get the genuine. 


SHERWOOD's|_ CLEANS 
FLAT-IRON Flat-I rons 


CLEANER 




















Satisfaction "3 


« 20. 


f Com — or 
: = GENTS Wanted Everywhere. 
SHER RWOOD MANUF'ING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ood } 36 ~ BPpTHE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper sells the spent, the 


cheapest & 


re +56 EAT largest U4 in 


WALL PAPER 


xee Bove any use weatoventee’ ben Paper, do 


ples,and iomulde 
bed a is a PAPER rat basen sent Free. -_ Agen § sample 





THE UNIVERSAL WHISTLE 






The Best Lip Whistle for Cyclists, 

Heese cor Conductors, Hunters, and oi _ 

Se ae 
make money selling 

_ Goonne & CO., Providence, R. I, 


aie’ KLEINERT So" 


event, 
PAIR 


PAIR. DR REsSS 


*ue sé SUPERIOR TO ALL “*7nexe™ 


mple pair of either her style mailed on rece it of 
fan 





cents. I. B. INERT RU ER 
MPANY, es to Eas E. Heuston Btn = ae 








BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
——_ throughout the United 

tates for approval. The new 

est styles and best of goods at 

lowest prices. No money re- 

uired until they are received. 

° —— to keep goods if 

unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 

463 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. 

‘on-A rsenical. 

Factory prices. Enor- 

mous assortment of 

styles. Goods sent to 

any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 

for 8 cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold 


Papers, 5c. to 15e. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
to We. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 


The Providence Wall Paper House, 


=e PAPER: 








Attractive 


Wi estminster St., 
Prosdsace, 




















Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR 
PONY 


and 


HORSE 
CARTS 


write 


The COLFAX MFG. . CO., South Bend, Ind. 
ae 


BROTHERS 


—— 


Ss 
wool AN OS cH Hg 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
____ MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
~— — Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut | 
to the merest 

Ask your | 
deaier for this 
Grater, or send 25 | 
cents for one. 


AGENTS WANTED. Tell Your Neighbor. 
THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


FOR THROAT 
A'ND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 

bronchitis, la grippe, 

and croup, it is 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 























Buffalo Lithia Water. 


AV ALUA BLE REMEDY 


For Stone in the Bladder. 





| 





Stone in the bladder is a painful _-_ caused by the 
Beene formation of stony deposits in the bladder, and 


ifcnerally only cured by an operation. Buffalo 
Lithia Water Dissolves these Deposits, mak 
nels witk pass off gradually through the natural chan- 
els w oe pain or inconvenience. 
Prese véption, of October, 1891, states the case of a 
inde for whom Dr. J.J. Maxwell prescribed Buffalo 
athia Water to tone up his system previous to an op 
eration ; not looking for any direct results he performed 
the operation and was astonished to find the stone soft- 
ened and spongy and almost in a condition to pass aw: ay 
naturally. H he known this, the operation woul 
have been unnecessary, for in a few weeks all would 
have passed without any surgical aid. The cut shows a 
portion of the softened stones as they were found. 

Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, 
F. O. B. a 32-page Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlets 
sent free by 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia — Va. 


HOTEL ‘OPENS JUNE 1st. 



















$500 Every 


Alice Pansies 


description. Their 


(so 


s logue. nr 83: 


erbena Plants, mixed colors, new and elegant. 


FOR A PANSY BLOSSOM! © 


reader of this paper should not ay be enjoy some of the 
this summer, which were named by M. arri 
create a sensation eve: 
ammo’ 
cost me an enormous price to secure them, but they are far ahead of all other 
varieties of Pansies and can be had from no other seedsman. 
crease their size and will pay $500 in CASH to any person growing @ 
, Blossom measuring Zin. in diameter; 2% in. are very common size 
catalogue. For 25c. in silver or 28c. in stamps, I will mail, ¢ arefully 
packed, so they will go several days, 12 plants of the ‘‘Alice Pansies” 
on be blooming)-a Pearl Tube Rose Bulb and my Illustrated Cata- 


Tube Rose Bulbs, and Catalogue. 
B reader of this paper should fail to enjoy at least a few of the finest 
2 pansies in the world, which werenamed *‘ ALICE” by Mrs, Harri 
son. von can have’ the as 


® sion Flowe: r Seed, Hardy Climbing Vine, perfect beaut 
w that will flower the’ first year from seed and is worth $1. 
With eve 

F. B. 


where and their Hoauty ond 
Size of odd colors is wonderful, and they rhe ave 


I want to in- 


I will mail 50 good plants, enough for an elegant 
{2 At these prices not a 


ansies — on besides you may 
t$5 Every person ordering any 
ill reesive FREE a packet of Mammoth Pas- 


ti order, I will give Eee MammotR 
ILLS. Rose Hill. Onondaga Co.. N.Ve 








251 
VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK” 


of ELECTRICITY. By Edw. Trevert. © 
Illustrations, 120 Pages. All about Electric Bells, 
Batteries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways, Weld 
ing, ete. Post-paid, 3 cts. Busrer Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass. 








Complexion Powder 


| Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 


most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
| pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 


| haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
| Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Try it. 





\y 
SYRUP of FIGS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken 

it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 

gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 

cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 

| aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation, 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 

duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 

stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 

its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 

agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 

commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §@c, and 

$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 

| gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 


cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, L ouisville, New _New York. 


J, |. Case T. M, Co, 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


lronsides “Agitator” 





THRESHERS. 


(Dingee) Woodbury Sweep Powers 
Tread Powers and Saw Frames, 
Swinging Stackers, 
Self-Feeders and Band Cutters, 
Saw Mills, 

Portable, Traction and Skid 


ENCINES. 


Catalogue Mailed FREE. 





Pretaht Paid. MeNULLEN vores WIRE FENCE. COs CHICAG® 





PN Ee a 





~~ 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Compenrse does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Mone: Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of beerey | money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wie send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your bame on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your — issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
« 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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HABITUAL HURRY. 


The number of sudden deaths which occur every 
year as a consequence of running to railway trains 
and ferryboats is not inconsiderable. The victims 
are mostly persons, middle-aged or older, who, 
without knowing it, have some disease of the 
heart. 

This kind of over-exertion, however, does less 
harm than the common habit of being continually 
in a hurry. A habit which keeps the nervous 
system at a perpetual tension leads to excessive 
vital waste, undue susceptibility to disease, and in 
extreme cases, to nervous exhaustion. Under its 
influence persons naturally amiable are trans- 
formed into petulant and noisy scolds. 

The woman who is a wife and mother is pecu- 
liarly liable to this habit, she has so much to do 
and so little time in which to do it, in these days 
when so many outside things crowd upon her 
domestic duties. There is no doubt that hurry 
claims ten victims where hard work kills one. 

The man of business suffers in much the same 
manner. The hurried breakfast and the hurried 
skimming of the morning paper are but the begin- 
ning of a hurried day. Yet it is unsafe for him to 
act in a hurry, or in the spirit generated by it. The 
uncertainties of his calling make entire self- 
control of prime importance. 

School children are victims of the same evil. 
They must be at school exactly on time. But in 
thousands of cases the family arrangements are 
not such as to favor punctuality. The child is 
allowed to sit up late, and so is late at breakfast; 
or the breakfast itself is late, and the child must 
hurry through it, and then hurry off, half-fed and 
fully fretted, dreading tardiness and the teacher’s 
displeasure. Robust children may work off the 
effect amid the sports of the day, but many others 
are injured for life. 

Occasional hurry is hardly to be avoided, society 
being what itis; but the habit of hurry should be 
guarded against as one of the surest promoters of 
ill-temper and ill-health. 

If necessary, less work should be done; but in 
many cases nothing is needed but a wiser economy 
of time. Some of the worst victims of hurry are 
men who dally with their work until time presses 
them, and then crowd themselves into a fever, 
pitying themselves meanwhile because they are 
so sadly driven. 


—_— go. 


A QUEER PET. 


“Every kind of beasts,” says the Scripture, ‘and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, 
is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind.” 
Creatures which live chiefly in the water, however, 
are not often adopted as domestic pets, though 
some of them are more easily tamed than most 
people imagine. Seals make very affectionate and 
gentle pets, and an English newspaper, the New- 
castle Chronicle, gives an account of a pet otter 
which belongs to a lady named Leather. 

The mother of this otter had been killed by dogs, 
and Mrs. Leather took the little fellow in his 
infancy, christened him “Moses,” and fed and 
petted him. Moses soon came to know her per- 
fectly well, and would follow her from room to 
room. He drank milk with great avidity, but also 
showed a fondness for trout and rabbits. 

So quickly are an animal’s habits changed by 
domestication that Mrs. Leather found great diffi- 
culty in teaching Moses to swim. For six weeks 
he refused to go into the water, but eventually he 
became an expert swimmer. 

Indeed, he lives in the edge of the river most of 
the time, but is tame, comes out at Mrs. Leather’s 
call, and will follow her on a long ramble. 

Sometimes he comes to the door of the house 
and whistles to be admitted. Once inside the 
house, he visits his friends in the different apart- 
ments, or lies down and waits until they come, 
often making a pretty little chirruping noise to te!] 
them that he desires their presence. They pet 
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him and fondle him as one does a favorite dog or 
kitten, and he evidently enjoys these attentions. 

But if Moses is fond of his friends, he is very 
quick—perhaps too quick—to discover an enemy. 
In these cases he mews like a cat, and uses his 
sharp teeth with very unpléasant effect. His 
acquaintance must be made by a stranger very 
quietly and cautiously. 

He never forgives an injury, but is very grateful 
for a little kindness, and intensely devoted to those 
whom he really considers his friends. He is never 
happier than when he is lying cozily by the fire, 
basking in its pleasant warmth. 


SHE SURPRISED THEM. 


Presence of mind has turned defeat into victory 
for generals on the battlefield, for statesmen in the 
senate chamber, and for lawyers in the court- 
room. Itisa rare gift, but a very young woman 
who lives in the little town of Hawthorne, in the 
pine woods of Florida, possesses it to an unusual 
degree. The Sunday school to which she belongs 
recently gave a Sunday school concert, and though 
she is hardly five years old, she showed such will- 
ingness to contribute to the success of the occasion 
that she was entrusted by her teacher with the 
recitation of a verse. 


She applied herself to her task, and at the pre- 
liminary rehearsal acquitted herself to the delight 
of her teacher and the envy of her classmates. 

The Sunday afternoon came at last. The church 
was crowded, and the exercises began. The little 
girl was in a flutter. At last the long awaited 
moment arrived, and the superintendent announced 
her name. She toddled bravely up the aisle, and 
with the help of his hand mounted the steps and 
stood on the platform facing the people. 

“Oh, what a lot of folks all looking at me!” she 
thought. 

In fact, like many an older person in a similar 
situation, that was all she could think of. The 
verse which she knew so well that she had been 
saying it in her sleep she could not think of at all. 

ut she was not the child to eve way to defeat 
without a struggle. If she couldn’t think of that 
verse, she could of another, and so while the 
congregation was hushed to catch the first syllable 
from her faltering lips, she piped up in a shrill 
treble: 
Needles and pins, 
Needles and pins; 
When you get married the trouble begins. 


In one respect, at least, her recitation was the 
success of the afternoon. 


BABY AND COLLIE. 


A gentleman in southern Connecticut not long 
ago brought home a collie dog, which, after the 
fashion of its kind, soon made itself one of the 
family, and assumed special responsibilities in 
connection with the youngest child, a little girl 
three years of age. 


One day the gentleman, returning from a drive, 
as he neared his house noticed the dog in a 
asture separated from the road by a stone wall. 
‘rom behind this wall the collie would spring 
up, bark, and then jump down again, constantly 
—— the performance. 
he man left his horse and went to the spot. 
There he found his little girl seated on a stone, 
with the collie keeping guard beside her. The 
intelligent animal wagged his tail, and barked his 
delight at seeing his master. 

In the light snow the path taken by the child and 
dog could be plainly seen, and as the father traced 
it back he saw where the little girl had walked 
several times around an open well in the pasture. 
Close to the brink were prints of the baby shoes, 
but still closer, on the very edge of the well, were 
the tracks of the collie, which had evidently kept 
between her and the well. 

The faithful creature seemed to know that upon 
him lay the responsibility of keeping the child 
from a terrible death. 


CONSOLING. 


The Vicomte de Ségur once had occasion to 
reflect on the failure of an attempt at consolation 
made without tact. Many persons have made the 
same observation, but the vicomte’s experience 
was, in its way, memorable. 


He prided himself on his reputation for wit, and 
was indignant when he heard that M. de Vaines 
had spoken slightingly of it. Upon meeting him 
the vicomte said, ““M. de Vaines, I hear that in a 
house where other persons were so kind as to con- 
sider me witty, you declared that I was not so. Is 
this true?” 

“Oh, not a word of truth in it, my dear De Ségur,” 
was the cheerful reply. ‘No, indeed, I have never 
been anywhere where you were considered witty.” 


THE WHOLE STORY. 


It is natural to boys and girls to desire to know 
how a story “comes out.” They are not satisfied 
with an abrupt termination when some good point 
is reached. 


A bright boy once heard the story of William 
Tell for the first time, and was very much inter. 
ested in it. He followed eagerly the account of 
the shooting of the apple by Tell from his boy’s 
head, and looked unsatisfied when the story came 
to a conclusion. 

“Well, go on!” he said. 

“But that’s all the story.” 

“How can it be?” exclaimed the boy. 
didn’t tell who had the apple to eat!” 


“You 


DIFFICULT TASK. 


Many idioms of the English language possess a 
striking and picturesque significance, which from 
long and constant use is often lost sight of. Occa- 
sionally, however, unusual association brings it 
out with clearness and force. 


Two women were discussing a young man of 
their a whose father had been a 
distinguished member of the bar, and a useful 
member of society. 

“For my part,” said one, “I think George is very 
bright and capable. I am confident he will succeed.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “he is undoubtedly a 
worthy young man, but I don’t think he has head 
enough to fill his father’s shoes.”. 


TWO RIDDLES. 


The Chicago Tribune chronicles a bit of what 
may be called international humor: 

English Tourist : 1 say, what makes you Ameri- 
cans talk with your noses? 

American: | say, what makes you Britishers 
talk with your don’t-you-knowses? 





Use *“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. Made by 
Joun I, Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. Mailed on receipt 
of price, 25 cts. [Adv. 





‘Facts about Silks, 


On April 28th we announced in these 
columns that “Fashion” had again 
decided in favor of Silks; that, for 
Summer Wear, the Oriental Silks were 
most desirable and that our variety was 
well-nigh endless ; that the Taffeta Silks 
were especially adapted, and unques- 
tionably the proper thing, for Petticoats 
and Foundation Skirts. 

Hundreds who have read our adver- 
tisement have already applied for Sam- 
ples and information. 

If you need Silks for any purpose, 
send us your address, plainly written, 
and state what kind of goods you desire. 

We will gladly endeavor, by well 
selected samples and accurate informa- 
tion, to acquaint you with our extensive 
stock. 


James McCreery, & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINUTE, 


Carnrick's 


Kumyss 


POWDER 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk. 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition 
is an important factor and digestion is feeble. As 
nutritious as milk, and ten times more nutritious 
than Cod Liver Oil and far more ae. 

You can take sufficient KUMYSGEN with you to 
your summer resort to last a month or two, as it 
never spoils. You can make it and take it while 
travelling on steamer or railroad. 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN; but it 
is better to try it in the beginning and save time 
and strength. 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

When you have no appetite it will keep up your 
strength. 

It is largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
world. 

KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of Kumyss 
that will keep. All liquid preparations of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time and are constantly 
changing in the bottle. 

KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more 
epee easier digested and less expensive than 

he old style KUMYSS. 





> NUMYSGEN 





Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 
Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


macrscroweo REED & GARNRICK, New York. 





For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are ihe original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents for Middle States, 
47 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 











“SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE” 


MIPERI AY 


,ANUM 


REAT MEDICINAL Fo, 
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PURE,DELIC 


HIS World Renowned . a ™ extract 

eriv from 

Dietetic Preparation most superior 
growths of wheat—nothing more. 

It combines the GREATEST QUANTITY of 
NOURISHMENT with the LEAST AMOUNT of LABOR 
NECESSARY FOR ITS DIGESTION, and stands 
to-day UNRIVALLED IN THE ROOM OF 
THE SICK OR CONVALESCENT. 

Pure, Soothing and Its value in fevers, in 
inanition, and in all 

Strengthening, gastric and enteric dis- 
eases,— especially in Cholera-Infantum, Cholera- 
Morbus, Diarrbea and Dysentery has been 
incontestably proven ;—often being the only 
food the stomach will tolerate when life seems 
depending on tts retention. 


Always Uniform it is the safest food for 

Nursing Motbers, infants 

and Reliable 714 Children; an incom- 

parable aliment for dyspeptic, delicate, infirm 

and aged persons ; a most delicious and whole- 

some article of diet for the strong as well as 
the weak. 


Universally by ph pe eam. 
the public and the press, its 
Recommended port and popularity are 
constantly increasing ; and it wll bave satisfac- 
tory results in nutrition far into the future 
because it is based on MERIT and proven 
SUCCESS in the past. 


Soto sy Druccists. JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York, 


Suippina Depot, 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 
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Glove - Fitting. 
A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


**T would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,’’ said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 





goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers. They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one. 


GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all the 
leading dry goods establishments. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


«GLOVE - FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


LARGE FUR RUGS $2.00. 


Send $2.00 for beautiful Fur Rug, perfect in every 
zoagees, with long, soft Fur, either Silver White or Grey; 
53¢ ft. long, 33 in. wide, suitable for any Parlor.or Rece) 
tion Hall. Our Illustrated Book on C ts and Curtains 
mailed FREE. ference—Deshler National Bank. 

Lawrence, Butler & Benham, Columbus, 0. 














The most del 


RuBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


htful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 


dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from Al Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED ev E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, Mass 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGN®. 
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| SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. | 

















